















































































































TO THE READER 

K INDLY use this book very 
carefully. If the book is disfigu¬ 
red or marked or written on ‘'While 
in your possession the book will 
have to be replaced by a new copy 
or paid for. In case the book be a 
volume of set of which single 
volumes are not available the price of 
the whole set will be realized. 
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TO THE READER 


At one time a knowledge of the Greek language was 
looked on as a necessary part of a man’s education. In 
some ways it is a cause for regret that this time has gone. 
What is comforting, however, is that there is still a wide 
interest in Greek things. Judging by the number of 
works, prose and verse, which are put into other lan¬ 
guages, the man in the street is very ready to take the 
trouble to see what the great Greek writers were doing. 
Of no writer is this truer than of Homer. The Odyssey 
is offered to us in English, French, German or Italian 
every five or ten years. Though the general reader has 
less time than ever for reading, is it not surprising that 
he has a place on his book-list for this work of fiction' 
which is 3,000 years old ? / 

Enough has been said by others about the qualifies 
which make the Odyssey what it is. The longer one is 
with it the more conscious one becomes that it is a very 
great work of art. As with any other such work, ther$ 
are things which will not come out in any other language : 
the quality of the verse, for example. In the Odyssey, 
moreover, there are details of structure and design which 
are somewhat clouded in another language. What we 
are able to give is the story, and it is for this that the 
Odyssey has made its name. Why has it come down to 
us over such a long stretch of time ? Because it is a 
story made up of certain key experiences which, in one 
form or another, are common to all of us. 

vi 



TO THE READER VU 

The present little book is a selection from the early 

part of the Odyssey (VI to XII). Working from the 

Greek, we have put Homer’s verse, in a very free form, 

into the simplest English prose which came to hand • 

Basic English. The purpose of the book is to get the 

story, and the feeling of the story, across in a clear form 

to present-day readers—that is, to give the general 

effect of the Greek but not a completely word-for-word 
parallel. ^ \ » 

Why was the decision made to keep to such a small 
number of words t There were three chief reasons. 
The first of these was the desire to give help to readers 
overseas, who, having made a start with English, are 

^ eed simple reading-material which is at their 
level. Without such material to keep up interest, the 

less than the lear ner, quickly becomes tired, 
and headway is much slower than it might be. 

anJ n A he SeC ° nd P j Ce k WaS h ° ped to S ive young English 
and American readers a story-book which they would be 

able to get through quickly and without being troubled 

by hard words, so that the act of reading might become 

a pleasure to them. Moreover, there was no doubt 

out the value and interest of the material offered : 

boys and girls are never tired of hearing about Odysseus 

and his strange doings. From one point of viewjthen 

schon T 10 £ ma L b u 1 ?° ked ° n aS a new addition to those 

the ^ 'r° 0kS WlUC r W been desi gned to be used in 
the earlier stages of reading. > 

The third reason for attempting to give part of the 

Odyssey in Basic was the belief that certain “ Homeric ” 

qualities would come out much more strongly in a 
simple prose than thev dn in fiiii \ 
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TO THE READER 


complete Odyssey may be put into Basic, not by one man 
but by a group of experts, giving the greatest care to 
every detail, as was done with the Bible. That will be 
the time for judging the value of Basic in this connection. 

This selection, then, designed with a limited purpose 
in view, is to be taken for what it is. If we have one 
hope, it is that these stories may make their way to 
countries such as Africa and India, where Homer is 
still little more than a name. We in the West, for the 
most part, have as little knowledge of some of the great 
books of the East. Is it possible that through Basic, 
which is the most international form of English, we may 
one day make good the loss ? 




NOTES FOR THE READER 


A. WHO WAS HOMER ? 

* . kV 

It would probably be true to say that over the past 
150 years more thought has been given to this simple 
question than to any other in the field of Greek learning. 
Though a number of theories have been put forward, 
the experts are still not in agreement about an answer. 
Without new facts it seems impossible to get much 
further. Here is the view which is probably given the 
widest support today—the man whose name was Homer 
(it may or may not have been his true name) was a Greek 
living in Asia Minor or one of the islands near it, roughly 
1000 years before the birth of Christ. He was one of 
the last as he was the greatest in the line of epikoi. These 
were bands of trained men who went round to the houses 
of Princes and Kings. Like Demodocos (see p. 21) 
they had a meal with the family and then gave a story, 
basing it on events which took place a long time before! 
The story might sometimes be short, sometimes long, 
and it was given, with music, in the form of a song! 
It was, the rule among the epikoi for stories to be ex¬ 
changed, and there is no doftbt that much of Homer’s 
material came to him in this way. The same is true of 
Shakespeare as well, but the important thing with Homer, 
as with Shakespeare, was the way his material was changed 
and stamped with the mark of a great mind. How and 

ix 
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NOTES FOR THE READER 


when the “ Iliad 99 and the “ Odyssey ” took on the 
form they now have it is impossible to say. Were they 
put down in writing by Homer himself or by someone 
coming after him ? Again it is impossible to say. 

B. OUTLINE OF EVENTS WHICH COME BEFORE AND 
AFTER THOSE IN THIS BOOK. 

Our starting point in the present selections is where 
Odysseus is washed up in Scherie (Corfu ?), the land of 
King Alcinoos. He had been on the sea for seventeen 
days, having come from the island of Calypso; though 
he has no knowledge of the fact, his troubles are almost 
over. But let us go back to the early days of the war with 
Troy, so that we may see more clearly how Odysseus 
got into his present position. First, however, who 
was he ? 

He was ruler of the little island of Ithaca on the west 
side of Greece (we are given an account of the place on 
p. 36). He was one of a number of small kings ruling 
in Greece and the Greek islands about 1,250 years before 
Christ. Though they were politically quite independent, 
these Kings had an agreement among themselves by 
which they undertook to give one another help if this 

was needed. 

Suddenly a request for such help came from Menelaos, 
King of Sparta, who was strongly supported by his 
brother, Agamemnon, King of Argos. Menelaos and 
Agamemnon, who were sons of Atreus, were married to 
two sisters, Helen, the most beautiful of women, and 
Clytaimnestra, one of the cruellest. These two Asters 
were to be responsible for most of the troubles of the 
House of Atreus. Through them, punishment was sent 



NOTES FOR THE READER 


XI 

by the angry gods 1 of Olympos. The act, by which the 

process was started, is one which is still talked of. It 

took place when a young prince named Paris came from 

Troy in Asia Minor and was taken in, as a friend, by 

Menelaos. After falling in love with Queen Helen, 

Paris got her to go back with him to Troy. By this act, 

one of the highest laws in Greek society was broken, and 

war with the wrong-doer’s country was made necessary. 

So, as we have said, Menelaos and Agamemnon made a 

request to all their friends in Greece, and before long the 

greatest land and sea force ever seen in those days was 

massed in Euboia ready to make the journey to Troy. 

Odysseus came with ships and men from Ithaca, though 

at first he had no desire to be forced into what might be 
a long war. 

The war was even longer than had been feared; it was 

a bad war, and some of the gods were violently against 

it. Moreover, Agamemnon and Menelaos were not the 

best men for the position of authority which they had. 

Agamemnon s foolish behaviour to Achilles was a very 

great error. Achilles was the best fighter in the Greek 

army and, equally important, he was the son of the 

goddess Theds. She made certain that her friends in 

Olympos (see p. 22) gave no help to the Greeks dll 

Agamemnon had made peace with Achilles. Naturally 

great destrucdon took place before he was ready to do 

that. Even when Achilles came back into the fight the 

war was to go on for a long time. The end did not come 

till he and hundreds of other good men had gone to their 
death. 


1 god: name given to the Higher Beings of Olympos. 
used for the males, the females being named goddesses. 


This name is 
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The part played by Odysseus was important from the 
first. After a bad start he became Agamemnon’s truest 
friend, and more than any man kept good relations in the 
army; no one was more ready, when necessary, to take 
part in attacking the Trojans. It was he—so he says 
(p. 32)—who had the idea of making a horse out of 
wood : you will see how this made the destruction of 
Troy possible. Odysseus was at the head of the little 
band inside the horse on the last day of the war. 

After the fall of Troy, the Greeks naturally had only 
one desire—to get back to their families. Nestor and 
Achilles’ son, Neoptolemos, were able to do so quickly 
and safely. Menelaos was not in such a happy position, 
though he now had his Queen with him. A driving 
wind took him far out of his way, so that he was away in 
Egypt while Clytaimnestra and her lover Aigisthos were 
putting Agamemnon to death (p. 81) in Argos. 

Odysseus and his men had more to put up with than 
any of the Greeks. In the first place, they made Poseidon, 
the Sea-god, angry, and later (p. 98) they were responsi¬ 
ble for a serious crime against the Sun-god. The punish¬ 
ment which they got for their foolish behaviour is 
recorded in this book. Of all their number, only 
Odysseus got back safely to Ithaca. Ten years with the 
army at Troy, he was another ten years on the sea. At 
our first meeting with him, then, he has been away from 
his family and country for twenty years. We have to 
keep this fact in mind; it gives us the reason for those 
bitter outbursts which come so frequently from his lips 
and for his burning desire to get away even from his 

friends, the Phaiacians. 
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XI11 


C. HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY IN THE ODYSSEY. 

Homer s birth took place at least 250 years after the 
events he was writing about, and so it is not surprising 
if fact gets mixed with fiction in his work. From dis¬ 
coveries made in Asia Minor and Greece by Schliemann 
and others, it is certain that the Trojan war took place, 
and there is no doubt that there were in fact such men as 

Agamemnon, Priam and Odysseus. That is all we may 
say. 

There is no way of being certain about the places 
named in the Odyssey. Scylla and Charybdis are some¬ 
times taken to be the narrows of Messina. Lotos-land 
is probably the lesser Syrtis in Lybia. Scherie, the 

island of the Phaiacians, is almost certainly Corfii on the 
west side of Greece. 

D. GODS AND MEN IN THE ODYSSEY. 

We will make our account as simple as possible by 
putting Homer s gods and men into family groups. At 
the head of the family of gods and goddesses we have 
Father Zeus, Ruler of all things (see p. 7). He is 
married to Hera; his brother is Poseidon, the Earth- 
Shaker (p. i 7 ), and specially dear to him is his daughter 
Athene (p. 1), who is Odysseus’ special friend. Others 
in the family are Ares, god of war (p. 28), Apollo, god 

of music and light (p. 32), Aphrodite, goddess of love 
fp. 28), and Hermes, god of news (p. 63). 

Some of the gods and goddesses have sons and 
daughters living down on earth—Calypso and Circe, 
or example, who are housed in great comfort on private 
islands to which Odysseus comes. Polyphemos, who 
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has his eye burned out by Odysseus, is the son of 
Poseidon. In addition to these, there are other offspring, 
such as the Nymphs, who have a special connection with 
woods, river and springs. 

Though we put him last. Hades, King of the Dead, 
has almost as much power as Zeus; Zeus is his brother. 
Hades is married to Persephoneia, and together they have 
complete control of all the dead, down in the dark 
country under the earth. The name c Hades ’ is used for 
this land of shades. 

A little lower than the gods came the highly respected 
families of men such as Agamemnon, Odysseus and 
Achilles. These families frequently had some past con¬ 
nection with Olympos which made their position in 
society safe and strong, though it did not keep them safe 
from danger and death. Here is a list of those families 
which are important for our story. i^There is Agamemnon, 
King of Argos, and Menelaos, King of Sparta, who, as 
we said, are married to Clytaimnestra and Helen. 
Agamemnon has one son named Orestes (p. 82). 
Second we have Odysseus, son of Laertes and Anticleia; 
he was married to Penelopeia and they have one son. 
Telemachos. Last we have Alcinoos, King of the 
Phaiacians, who becomes Odysseus’ friend in this book. 
Alcinoos is married to Arete; they have one 
Nausicaa, and two of their sons are Halios and 




NAMES OF PERSONS AND PLACES 

IN THIS BOOK 


(a) Where part of a word has the mark ' in front of it, that 
part is given more weight than the rest of the word. So in 
Cas'sandra we put the weight on jan. 

(b) Where the letters A, E, I, O, U, Y have a line - over 

them, they are long. Where they have no line over them 
they are short. * 

(c) The form in which the names are given in this book is 

based in part on the Greek form, in part on the normal 

English form. No attempt is made to give fixed rules for 

saying them. The suggestions listed here may be taken as 

a rough guide which will keep you from making serious 

errors. It would be wise to go through the list, saying the 

names slowly and clearly, before you make a start with the 
stories. Say : 


(i) A as in H*t, A as in FLzte; E as in Not, E as ec 

m Need; I as in Bit, I as in Light; O as in Not, O as 

in Bone; U as in P#sh, U as in Cr//el; Y as in Body, Y 
as in Why. 

(ii) AI as i in 7ce; El as in Wo/ght; EU as ew in 

Nw. 


(iii) C as in Cat; CH as k in Key; G as in Get; PH 
as f in Fire. 


'a-che-ron 

a-'chil-lSs 


river in Hades. 

son of Peleus and Thetis, King of the 

Myrmidons; the greatest fighter in 
the Greek army. 
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NAMES OF PERSONS AND PLACES 


aga-'mem-non 


ai-'ai-a 

'ai-as 


ai-'e-tas 


ai-'gis-thos 


ai-'o-li-a 

AI-'o-LOS 

AL-'CI-NO-OS 

AM-'PHI-ALOS 

AN-TI-'CLEI-A 

an-'ti-pha-tes 

a-phro-'di-te 

a-'pol-lo 

'ar-es 

'ar-go 

a-'re-te 

ar-'ta-ci-e 

'ar-tem-is 

a-'the-ne 

(or Pallas Athene) 

'at-lAs 

'a-treus 

au-'to-ly-cos 


son of Atreus, brother of Menelaos; 
King of Argos; chief of Greek 
army at Troy. 

island of Circe. 

son of Telamon; after Achilles the 
best fighter in Greek army. 

brother of Circe; owner of gold coat 
taken by Jason. 

Clytaimnestra’s lover, who with her 
put Agamemnon to death, 
an island (possibly Lipara). 
ruler of Aiolia. 

King of the Phaiacians in Scherie. 
a Phaiacian. 

daughter of Autolycos, married to 
Laertes; mother of Odysseus. 

King of the Laistrygonians. 

goddess of love. 

god of music and light. 

god of war. 

name of Jason’s ship. 

Queen of the Phaiacians. 
spring in Laistrygonian land, 
goddess of woods; sister of Apollo. 

daughter of Zeus; friend of Odysseus, 
father of goddess Calypso, 
father of Agamemnon and Menelaos. 
father of Anticleia. 


ca-'ly-pso 


goddess ruling Ogygia. 

t 




NAMES 

CAS-'SAN-DRA 

cha-'ryb-dis 

ci-'co-ni-an(s) 

cim-'me-ri-an(s) 

'CIR-CE 

cly-tai-'mne-stra 

cly-'to-neos 

CO-'CY-TOS 

cra-'tai-is 

'CRO-NOS 

cy-'clops 

DE-'i-PHO-BOS 

'de-los 

de-'mo-do-cos 

du-'li-chi-on 

'dy-mas 

E-CHE-'nR-OS 

e-la-'treus 

EL-'pg-NOR 

e-'pei-os 

eu-'ry-al-os 

eu-'ry-lo-chos 

eu-ry-me-'du-sa 

B 


OF PERSONS AND PLACES Xvii 

a daughter of Priam, King of Troy; 

taken by Agamemnon to Argos, 
cruel Being of the sea. 
name of men living in Thrace. 

men living near Hades, land of the 
dead. 

goddess ruling Aiaia. 

Queen of Argos; married to 
Agamemnon, whom she put to 
death. 

son of Alcinoos. 
river in Hades, 
mother of Scylla. 
father of Zeus. 

name of strange Beings having only 
one eye. 

son of Priam, King of Troy. 

island where Apollo was highly 
respected. 

the Phaiacian music-maker, 
an island near Ithaca, 
a Phaiacian sea-chief. 

an old and respected Phaiacian. 

a Phaiacian. 

one of Odysseus* men. 

builder of the horse with which the 
Greeks got into Troy, 
a Phaiacian. 

one of Odysseus’ men : his relation, 
old servant of Nausicaa. 
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NAMES OF PERSONS AND PLACES 


giant(s) 

a number of cruel Beings of great size. 

'ha-des 

(i) King of the Dead. (2) Name of 
land ruled by him. 

'ha-li-os 

a son of Alcinoos. 

'HELEN 

sister of Clytaimnestra, married to 
Menelaos. Cause of war at Troy. 

'he-ra 

Queen of the gods, married to Zeus. 

'he-ra-cl£s 

a son of Zeus, noted for being very 
strong. 

'hip-po-tas 

father of Aiolos. 

is-'mar-os 

town of the Ciconians in Thrace. 

'i-THA-CA 

island ruled by Odysseus. 

la-'er-tes 

father of Odysseus. 

lai-stry-'go-ni-an(s) 

a nation of very cruel strong men. 

'la-mos 

Laistrygonian town. 

lam-'pe-ti-e 

a daughter of the Sun. 

LA-'O-DA-MAS 

a son of Alcinoos. 

ma-'le-a 

a sharp point of land at south of 
Peloponnese. 

'ma-ron 

a Ciconian; servant of Apollo in 
Ismaros. 

me-ne-'la-os 

King of Sparta, married to Helen; 
brother of Agamemnon. 

'mi-nos 

judge in land of Hades. 

ne-'ai-ra 

mother of Lampetie and Phaethusa. 

nau-'si-ca-A 

young daughter of Alcinoos. 

nau-'si-tho-os 

father of Alcinoos. 

ne-op-'to-le-mos 

son of Achilles. 

'n£-ri-ton 

mountain in Ithaca. 

'nym-ph(s) 

female Beings living in rivers, moun¬ 
tains and woods. 



NAMES OF PERSONS AND PLACES 


o-'ce-a-nos 

o-'gy-gi-a 


w 

OR-'CHO-ME-NOS 




god of rivers and springs. 

island of Calypso (said to be near 
Malta). 

town in Greece (Arcadia). 


pa-'tro-clos 

pei-'ri-tho-os 

'PE-LEUS 

PE-NE-LO-'PEI-A 

pe-ri-'me-des 

per-se-pho-'nei-a 

pha-e-'thu-sa 

phai- / a-ci-an(s) 

phi-loc-'te-tes 

po-'li-tes 

'PO-LY-BOS 

PO-LY-'phE-MOS 

PON-'tO-NO&S 

po-'sei-don 

'PY-LOS 

'SA-Mfi 

'SCHE-RI-S 

'SCYL-LA 

'si-ren(s) 

9 SI-SY-PHOS 
STYX 


friend of Achilles. 

friend of Theseus, King of Athens. 

father of Achilles. 

daughter of Icarios; married to 
Odysseus. 

one of Odysseus’ men. 

Queen of the dead; married to Hades, 
sister of Lampetie. 

nation ruled by Alcinods. 
one of the Greeks, 
one of Odysseus’ men. 
a Phaiacian. 

the Cyclops who had his eye put out 
by Odysseus; son of Poseidon. 
Alcinoos’ wine-servant, 
god of the sea. 

town on the west side of Peloponnese. 
island near Ithaca. 

island of Phaiacians (possibly Corfu). 

cruel Being who put sailors to death. 

beautiful women, causing death with 
their sweet music. 

seen by Odysseus in Hades, under- 
going punishment. 

chief river in Hades. 
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'tan-ta-los 

seen in Hades, undergoing punish¬ 
ment. 

tei-'re-si-as 

noted Theban sign-reader. 

tei-'le-ma-chos 

son of Odysseus. 

TE-LE-MOS 

son of Eurymos ; sign-reader among 
the Cyclopes. 

THE-SEUS 

early King of Athens. 

thri-'na-ci-a 

island where the Sun had his sheep 
and cows. 

• 

ZA-'CYN-THOS 

island near Ithaca. 

ZEUS 

King of gods. 



Odysseus in Scherie : The Meeting with Nausicaa 

Now great Odysseus, whose troubles never seemed to 

come to an end, was sleeping by the sea when Athene 

came to the land and town of the Phaiacians. In the 

past the Phaiacians had a place in wide Hyperie near to 

the Cyclopes; but these cruel Beings did great damage to 

them, being much stronger, so one day Nausithoos, the 

Phaiacian king, made his men come away with him to 

this far country named Scherie, which is cut off from all 

other hard-working men. He put a wall round the town 

and buildings inside it, and he made houses for the gods, 

and after making a division of the land, he gave it to his 

men./But death came quickly to Nausithoos, and he 

went down to Hades, the place of the dead. The new 

ruler was Alcinoos, whom the gods had made wise. 

It was to his house that bright-eyed Athene, daughter of 

Zeus, now went, desiring to get help for her dear 

Odysseus so that he might get back to his country more 
quickly. 

Good King Alcinoos had a young daughter named 
Nausicaa, tall and beautiful as one of the goddesses. 
Now she was sleeping in her ornamented bedroom, and 
two good-looking servant girls were sleeping at the two 
sides of the polished door; the door was shut, but, 
moving through like a breath of air, Athene came to the 
Princess's bed. Stopping near the head of it, she made 
herself like the daughter of Dymas, the sailor, a dear 
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STORIES FROM THE ODYSSEY 


friend of Nausicaa. and her equal in years. Copying her 
voice, Athene said, <c Nausicaa, however did your mother 
come to have such a good-for-nothing daughter ? See 
all this beautiful clothing uncared for. Before long you 
are to be married, and then you will be needing clean 
dresses, pot only for yourself but for your future relations. | 
Care for such things gives a girl a good name in the town 
and is pleasing to her father and mother. Let us go and 
do the washing together, starting out at the first sign of 
morning. I will go with you as your helper so that you 
may get the work done as quickly as possible, because 
you will not long be unmarried. Here in Scherie every 
young man of good family is hoping to get you. Go to 
your father early and say that you have need of mules 1 
and a carriage to take these bands and dresses and covers. 

It will be much better than walking to the washing-place, 
which is far from the town.” 

With such words bright-eyed Athene went away to 
Olympos where, men say, is the seat of the gods, safely 
fixed for ever. 

Before long the sky was coloured with the first red 
light of day, and Nausicaa, in her beautiful dress, came 
out of sleep. Surprised at what had taken place, she 
got up and went through the house to give an account 
of it to her father and mother. She came to them in 
their room; her mother was seated near the fire-place 
with the servants, making dark blue thread from rough 
wool ; her father was at the door about to go to a meeting 
of chiefs at which he had been requested to be present 
by the first men of the country. Nausicaa went up to 

1 A mule is the offspring of a horse and a donkey (a long-eared animal 
of the horse family). 
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ODYSSEUS IN SCHERIE 

him and said, “ Father dear, please let me have a carriage 

with strong wheels for the good clothing which you 

have seen all dirty on the floor, so that I may take it 

down to the river to be washed. Isn’t it only right, 

when you are among important persons talking about 

the business of the town, to have clean linen on your 

back ? Then again, you have five sons in the house, 

two of them married but three unmarried and without a 

care. They are in need of newly washed clothing every 

day, to put on when they go dancing. I am verv 
troubled by all this.” 

This is what she said, and shame kept her from talking 

more openly of getting married, but it was clear to her 

father, and in answer he said to her, “ I will give you 

mules, my dear, and anything you say. Go now; the 

Bryants will get the great carriage ready, and a cover 
will be fixed on it.” 

With this he gave orders to the servants, and they 
went to make the carriage ready. While they were 
working on it and getting the mules, Nausicaa went for 
the clothing in the store-room and she put it in the 
polished carriage. Her mother got her a box full of all 
sorts of good things for a meal, and put wine into a goat¬ 
skin bag for her. Then the Princess took her place in 
the carriage, and the Queen gave her smooth oil in a gold 
bottle to be used after bathing. Nausicaa took the 
leather guiding-bands and the whip and, with a crack, 
she sent the mules forward. They went with a loud 
noise, taking the clothing and Nausicaa to the river. 

e was not by herself, because at her side went her 

servants. 

At last they came to the beautiful river and the stone 
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ce which is never dry. In it there is enough 
bright water to make even the dirtiest clothing clean 
again. At this place they let the mules go loose to take 
the sweet grass at the side of the rolling river. Then 
from the carriage they took the clothing and, after 
dropping it all in the dark water, they had a competition 
one with another to see who was best at getting it clean. 
When all the bits had been well washed, the girls put 
them out in a line on the small stones which the falling 
waves of the sea had made white. 



After bathing and rubbing themselves with oil, they 
had their meal by the side of the river, waiting for their 
things to get dry in the heat of the sun. But at the end 
of the meal they took off their hats and got out a ball. 
While they were playing with it, white-armed Nausicaa 
made them take part in a song. 

When she was ready to go back to her father’s house, 
she went to get the t p il ^ c and the clean clothing; but 
bright-eyed Athene had other thoughts. To her it 
seemed the right time for Odysseus to see this beautiful 
girl who was to take him to the town of the Phaiacians. 
And so, when the Princess was sending the ball to one 
of the servants, it suddenly went in the wrong direction, 
dropping into a deep part of the river. Straight away 
the girls gave a loud cry. 

Odysseus’ sleep was broken and, hearing the noise, he 
quickly got up and said to himself, <£ Unhappy me! 
Whose country have I come to now ? Are they a nation 
of cruel and violent men who have no love for the law, 
or are they kind to those who come from far and have 
they respect for the gods ? What is this loud cry of 
female voices ? Is it the cry of Nymphs who come 
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from high mountain tops, from the springs and rivers 
and the green fields ? Or are these voices of the earth 
which have come to my ears ? I will go and see for 
myself what is there.” 

So saying, the good Odysseus came out from the 
undergrowth, taking in his strong hand a branch thickly 
covered with leaves so that he might put it round his 
unclothed body. Moving forward, he was like a moun¬ 
tain lion 1 who goes out in all his power, not caring for 
the wind and rain; with flaming eyes he goes among 
the cows and sheep or after his woodland friends, and 
the desire for food sends him to the very walls of the 
strong farmhouse. In the same way, Odysseus, un¬ 
covered as he was, came out among those delicate 
young girls, and he was in great need. With his skin 
coated with salt, he made a shocking picture, and one 
ook at him sent the girls running away in every direction 
across the sand. Only the daughter of Alcinoos did not 
go, for Athene made her strong and took the fear out 
of her bones. She kept quietly in front of him, while 
Odysseus, for his part, was uncertain what to do—to go 
down before this beautiful girl and make his request in 
that position, or to do so with sweet words from a 
distance. The second thought in the end seemed better, 
because the Princess might have been angry if he had 

put his hand on her knees. So using words not only 
sweet but much to his profit, he said, 

‘‘Madam, I put myself in your hands. Are you a 
goddess or of this earth ? If you are one of the Powers 
who have their seat in the sky, I would say that your 
face and form are most like those of Artemis, daughter 

* Great yellow-haired animal of the cat family, very violent and strong. 
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of great Zeus. But if you are one of us who are living 
on earth, then happy truly are your father and your 
mother, and happy are your brothers. How great the 
pleasure in their hearts every time they see so bright a 
flower going into the dance I But he is happiest of 
them all who, by his offerings, gets you for himself; 
never have I seen man or woman so beautiful—I am 
overcome with fear. You are like a young tree which I 
saw coming up near Apollo’s table in Delos, when my 
journeying took me there; a great army of men was 
with me at that time, but at the end of our road was 
destruction. When I saw that beautiful plant I was 
greatly moved because I had never before seen one so 
beautiful coming up from the earth; my feeling for you 
is the same, and fear keeps me from touching your 
knees, though I am in the most bitter need. Only last 
night, after nineteen days on the wine-dark sea, I came 
safely to land. It took me all that time to get here, 
through the waves and violent winds from Ogygia. 
And now a god has put me here, to undergo some worse 
blow no doubt. I have no hope that my troubles are 
near their end; . the gods have others waiting for me 
before that. 

Be kind to me. Princess. You are the first person I 
have seen after going through so much pain, and I have 
no other friend in your land and your town. Please put 
me on the right road to the town and give me something 
to put on my body; the linen cover in which you kept 
your washing will do. And may the gods give you 
your heart’s desire—a house and a man and true harmony 
between you; there is nothing so strong and good as 
that—harmony between a man and his woman in their 
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house. Nothing gives so much pleasure to their friends 
and pain to those who are against them; but, best of all, 
they themselves are happy in the knowledge of it.” 

The white-armed Nausicaa said, “ Sir, you do not 
seem a bad man or a foolish one; your troubles have 
certainly been great, but Zeus himself from Olympo s is 
responsible for the well-being of men, giving to all, the 
good and the bad, whatever seems best for them. No 
doubt it is he who sent your present troubles, so it is for 
you to put up with them. But now you are in this land 
of ours, you will not go without clothing or anything 
which a poor sailor has a right to. I will put you on 
the road to the town and give you the name of those 
living there. This is the country of the Phaiacians. I 

am the daughter of King Alcinoos, who is the ruler and 
chief support of this land.” 

t€ After saying this, she gave an order to her servants: 

* C° me hack, girls; are you going away because you 
Imve seen a man ? Don’t say that you were in fear of 
being attacked I No one living now or in the future 
will ever come against a country so loved by the gods as 
t s. Here in this land, we are far away from other 
nations, and quite out of touch with what goes on out¬ 
side. This man you see is an unhappy sailor who was 
washed up here and is in need of our care. Zeus himself 
is the keeper of the poor and of those who come from 
ar, even a little help is not looked down on, so give 
this man food and drink, washing him first in the 
river in a place which is covered from the wind.” At 
these words the servant girls came back, and the order 
went from one to another. They did as the King’s 
ughter said and took Odysseus to a quiet place and 
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put clothing out for him. Then after giving him the oil 
in the gold bottle, they made it clear that it was time for 
him to get into the water. But the good Odysseus was 
against the suggestion. “ Girls, will you please go 
away while I get the sea-salt off my back and arms, and 
put on this oil which my skin has been in need of for so 
long ? I will not take my bath with you round me. 
Shame keeps me from uncovering myself in front of 
you young women.” 

After he had said this, they went away and gave the 
Princess an account of it. But the good Odysseus got 
in the river and made a start at cleaning off the hard sea- 
salt from his back and at washing his hair, which the sea 
had made very dirty. When the washing was ended, 
and his body rubbed with oil, he put on the clothing 
which the Princess gave him. Then Athene, daughter 
of Zeus, made him seem much taller and stronger, and 
she made the thick mass of hair on his head beautiful 
like a garden flower. 

So Odysseus went down to the sand and, seated there, 
he had a strange light round him. When Nausicaa saw 
how good-looking he was, her heart was moved, and she 
said to her servants, " Take note of my words. This 
man’s coming to the country of the god-like Phaiacians 
is clearly designed by the powers of Olympos. When I 
saw him first he seemed no better than an animal, but 
now he is like one of the gods of the sky. How happy 
would I be, married to such a man—if he had it in his 
heart to become one of us I But go, give him food and 

drink.” , , 

The servants quickly did as they were ordered, an 

the good Odysseus, who had seen almost no food for 
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weeks, took it without wasting any time. Nausicaa’s 
mind was full of other cares. First she put the folded 
clothing into her carriage, then put the mules in posidon, 
and, after going up to her seat, she sent for Odysseus 
and said to him, “ Come now, let us go to the town so 
that I may send you to my father’s house, where you are 
certain to have a chance of meedng all the best men of 
the land. 

But this is what you have to do—you seem to be a 
man of sense, so you will see my reasons. While we 
are in the country, go with my servants after my carriage, 
walking quickly; but when we come to the town walls 
that will not be wise. One of the lower sort might say 
if he saw us together, c Who is the tall good-looking 
young man with Nausicaa ? Where did she get him 
from ? No doubt she’ll be getting married before long 1 
By the look of things she’s taken in a sailor who was 
washed up here; it’s certain he isn’t from these parts, 
because we have no one living near us. Or has some 
god in answer to her cry come down from Olympos to 
take her and have her for ever ? Anyhow it is better 
for her to go and get a man who is not one of us; clearly 
no Phaiacian is good enough for her, though some of the 

best have been after her I ’ 

My good name will be damaged by such talk; and 1 

myself would certainly be angry with any other gir 
who did this sort of thing, and, while her mother and 
father were still living, went about with men before she 


was married. , y 

Now when we get to the town, take care to^do as 

say, so that you may quickly come to my father s house 

and get a ship to take you back to your country. Yo 
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will come to a garden near the road—it has trees and 
grass round it and a spring in the middle, and is the 
property of Athene. My father has a fruit field there, 
and the distance from the town is about as far as the 
sound of a man’s voice would go. Take a seat in this 
place. But when my servants and I have had time to 
get inside the town, take the same road, and say that you 
are looking for the house of the King; any boy would 
take you there. When you get to our house, come into 
the chief room, and make your way straight to my 
mother, who will be seated at the fire-place working with 
thread. Go down before her on your knees if it is 
your desire to get to your country again, though it is 
very far away. If she becomes interested in you, there 
is hope that you will see your dear ones again and come 
to your strong house and the land of your birth.” 

So saying, Nausicaa gave the mules a crack with her 
whip and quickly they went forward from the river. 
But she kept them under control with the guiding-bands 
he/hat ° dysseus and the servants might keep up with 

The sun was going down when they came to the garden 
o Athene While the Princess kept on, Odysseus went 

n taklng a seat ’ made thi s request to the goddess. 

I his time, unsleeping daughter of Zeus, be kind to 

me and let the Phaiacians take me in as their friend.” 

These were his words, but Pallas Athene was still not 
able to come down to him because of the respect she 
qj ° r ei ;. ""other, Poseidon, who went on hating 

Others tlU thC VCry Cky he came to the knd of his 



Odysseus comes to the House of Alcinoos 


Odysseus was still in the garden talking to the goddess 
when Nausicaa and her strong mules came up to the door 
of her father’s house. At the sound of the carriage her 
brothers came out to her, looking like young gods, and 
took the mules away and the clean clothing indoors. 
But the Princess went to her bedroom, where her old 
servant Eurymedusa had made a fire for her, and was 
at present getting a meal ready. 

Noting the time, Odysseus now made a start for the 
town, and Athene, because she was his friend, put a 
curtain of mist round him so that he might not be 
troubled by the rough questions of any Phaiacian good- 
for-nothing on the way. When he came to the walls 
of the town, the goddess took the form of a young girl 
going with a water-pot in her hand, and Odysseus saw 

her walking in front of him. 

“ My dear,” he said, “ would you be good enough to 
put me on the road to the King’s house ? I come from 
the other side of the earth, and this is the first time I’ve 
been here. I haven’t a friend in the place.” 

€< Our house is very near to the King’s,” said Athene, 
“ so you will be safe with me as your guide. Come with 

me, but please do not make a noise.” 

After she had said this she went on down the road, 
with Odysseus walking at her back, but when they 
got to the house of Alcinoos, the goddess again had 

something to say to him. 
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“ rh “,i s , the P lace > sir. When you go in, all the town 
chiefs wiU be there having a meal. Do not let yourself 

be troubled, because fear has never been a help to 

anyone. Go straight up to the Queen; her name is 

Arete. She is the most highly respected woman in all 

this land, not only with her family, but among the 

masses, to whom she is almost a goddess. This is clear 

from their behaviour when she is in the streets. In 

addition to her kind heart, she has a wise head and is a 

nrst-rate peace-maker, even among the men. With her 

as your friend there is a good chance that you will see 

your family again and get safely back to your house and 
country.” 

After she had made this suggestion, Athene went awav 
over the sea to Athens; but Odysseus was only conscious 
of the house of Alcinoos before him. For some time 
he power of that strange and most beautiful building 

h!d TO ° te n WhCre he WaS - ° nl y w hen his eye! 

i t m sur P rises he take a quick sLp 

into the house. There before him were all the most 

important persons of the country, making a drink 

offermg to Hermes; this is done at the ver^ end of a 

Athin b ’ f ° re eVel70r f gOCS to bed - Odysseus still had 

unsee n tiloT *T’ S ° he Went down the 

trnseen, nil he came to Arete and Alcinoos. Then, with 
he Qu U etn S ? he WCnt d ° Wn at the of 

t.'Ssk Ji“ s s?„r* ,o * stop - Md **• 

A ““." >>■= a, if he was talking a 
Sen bv ° T ““ and I come. 

l»ppy future, and may you, children have you®, pro^ty 
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after you. My only desire is that you will give me 
transport so that I may more quickly get back to my 
country; through unending years I have been separated 
from my loved ones, living in trouble and pain.” 

Saying this, he went and took a seat in the dust of the 
fire-place; but still the drinkers round the room kept 
quiet. At last an old man named Echeneos, who was a 
good talker and a wise man, got up, and in a kind voice 
said, “ Alcinoos, it is not right to see our friend down 
there in the dust. We are all waiting for your word. 
Come, give the man a silver-lined seat and let the waiter 
get us some wine for a drink offering to great Zeus, lover 
of thunder and friend of poor journeyers, then let the 
cook send this man some food.” 

After hearing these words, great Alcinoos took 
Odysseus by the hand and gave him a polished seat at 
his side, the place normally kept for Laodamas, his best¬ 
loved son. The young man now had to let Odysseus 
have his seat. Food and wine then came in for Odysseus 
and, while he was having it, the King gave an order to 
the wine servant in these words, “ Get a basin of wine *• 
mixed, Pontonoos, and take it round the room so that 
we may make a drink offering to Zeus, the Thunderer, 

friend of those in need.” 

Pontonoos did this, and after the drink offering was 
complete, Alcinoos got up and said, “ Let me have your 
attention for a minute, chiefs of the Phaiacians. My 
suggestion is that you go away now. In the morning 
we will have a full meeting of all the older men in the 
town; we will give our friend a good time, and will 
make a great offering to the gods. Then we will give 
thought to his journey back to the land of his fathers. 
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and we will see the best way to get him there quickly 
and happily, however far away it is. This time no 
troubles are going to overtake him. Though, naturally, 
when he is safely back his future may be good or bad as 
fixed by the Ruling Powers at his birth. 

If this man is a god who has come down from the sky, 

then those Beings up there are playing a trick on us. In 

the past there has never been any doubt when a god came 

to one of our meals; even on the road, when there has 

been only one man present, gods have been seen in their 

true form and there has been no secret about who they 

are. The reason is that we, like the Cyclopes, are near 
relations of theirs.” 

Answering this, Odysseus said, “ Have no fear about 

that, Alcinoos 1 I m not as tall or as good-looking as 

any of the gods. I’m a common man, that’s all. If you 

are looking for a parallel, take your mind back to the 

unhappiest man you have ever come across. I have had 

troubles equal to his and a thousand others in addition : 
all have come from the gods. 

But let me go on with my food; there is nothing 
whic h has less sh ame than the stomach, which has a way 
of forcing attention to itself even though the heart is 
crushed with care. That is my position; my heart is 

1 of care, but I am ordered by my stomach to take 

comfort from wine and food, and to put all thoughts of 
trouble out of my mind. 

In the morning when the first light comes into the 
sky, get ready to send me back to my fatherland. I have 
had enough hard long years of waiting. My only hope 
is that I may now have time enough for one look on my 
property, my servants and high-roofed house.” 
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These words were given warm approval, and all were 
united in giving their agreement to our friend’s sugges¬ 
tion. In support of their decision to give him a ship 
back to his country, they had one last good drink and 
then went away to their different houses. 

Odysseus and the King and Arete were now the only 
three in the room. When the servants had taken away 
the dirty plates and cups from the tables. Arete saw her 
chance. She had taken note of Odysseus’ clothing and 
saw in it the work of her servants. 

“ Might I put a question to you, sir,” she said. “ What 
is your name ? Where do you come from ? And who 
gave you that clothing ? You said, did you not, that 
you had been in trouble on the sea ? ” 

“ How is it possible to give a full account of every¬ 
thing the gods have done to me ? ” said Odysseus. 
“ Part of your question, however, may be answered 
shortly enough. There is an island far away in the 
middle of the sea, named Ogygia. The goddess Calypso, 
who is a daughter of Atlas, has her house there. Though 
she is certainly beautiful she is feared for her tricks, and 
normally no god or man is ever seen in her company. 
Chance took me there one unhappy day after my ship 
had been smashed by Zeus’ flaming thunder-stone in 
the middle of the dark sea. My good men all went 
down with the ship to their destruction, but I got my 
hands on the undamaged base of my ship, and so was 
safely transported, after nine days on the water, to 
Ogygia. The gods had been guiding me to Calypso s 
land. That strange, beautiful goddess took me in and 
was the best of friends to me; she even gave her word to 
make me a god, but she had no power over my heart. 
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I was seven years her prisoner, and the clothing which 
she gave me was ever wet from my eyes. 

When the eighth year came round, however, she was 
ready to send me away, possibly because of a protest 
from Zeus or because her mind was suddenly changed. 
She sent me in a flat boat made of wood and gave me 
a great amount of food and wine and new clothing; 
at my back she gave me a soft wind. 

For seventeen days I was on the sea, then on the 
eighteenth day the dark mountains of your country came 
into view and I was happy. But there was more trouble 
in store for me before the end. Poseidon, the Earth- 
Shaker, sent up a great wind in my face, and the sea 
became so rough that I was unable to keep my seat. 
The shock of the angry wind was such that my boat was 
broken to bits and I was sent into the water. Cutting 
my way through the great waves, I came with the current 
to a point very near your land. I was about to get out 
o the water, but I was lifted off my feet by a great wave 
and taken off in the direction of some sharp stones. 
Only by swimming hard did I get back, this time near 
o a river This seemed a very good place, because it 
was smooth and had cover from the wind. After landing 

ai !? T a feSt ° n the sand > 1 that it was 

getting dark, so I went into the undergrowth, a short 

distance from the nver. There I made myself a bed of 

leaves and went to sleep, my heart full of bitter memories. 

* was not tdl the day after, when the sun was starting 

to go down that I got up again. The first thing I was 

sand C1 °Tl W3S a tand ° f yOUn S g“ ls Playing on the 
sand. They were your daughter’s servants, and she was 

among them, the very picture of a goddess. I went to 
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her for help, and T quickly saw that she was a girl of 
sense; one does not frequently see behaviour like hers 
in one so young. Normally the young haven’t much 
thought for others. Your daughter gave me food and 
red wine and, after I had been washed in the river, she 
put this clothing on me. There you have my answer to 
your questions; feeling as I do, I have been short, but 
every word of my story is true.” 

“ In my opinion,” said Alcinoos, “ my daughter did 
wrong because she did not make you come back to the 
house with her. As the first person to whom you went 
for help, she was clearly responsible for you.” 

Odysseus had a quick answer for this. “ Do not be 
angry with the girl for that, sir,” he said, “ in fact, she 
said that I was to come here with her and the girls, but 
I was against it. Respect for your feelings kept me from 
doing any such thing. We men quickly become angry 
if anything is not quite right.” 

“ I’m not so foolish as to get angry about things of 
that sort,” said Alcinoos. “ Good sense is a man’s best 

friend.^ ~~ ~ 

If only Zeus, Athene, or Apollo would send me a man 

like you for my daughter! With ideas such as we two 
have in common, I would be happy to have you for my 
son-in-law. I would give you a house and other property 
if you would be one of us. But if that is not your 
desire, you are free to go, and no Phaiacian will keep 
you here—for that would certainly make Zeus angry I 
I will give you a ship and will make tomorrow the 
day for sailing. While you are sleeping, my men will 
take you to your fatherland or any other place. I will 
give them orders to take you as far and farther than 
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Euboia, which our sailors say is at the very edge of the 
earth. They went there once and, what is more, they 
came back the same day without getting tired. You 
yourself will see what first-rate ships and men we 
Phaiacians have.” 

These words made poor Odysseus very happy, and he 
made this request to Zeus, “ Father Zeus, let Alcinoos 
keep his word to me, and send me safely back to my 

family; so may his name be ever on men’s lips all over 
the fertile earth.” 

While the two men were talking to one another. Arete 
gave the servants directions to put a bed and warm 
covers at the front of the house. They took flaming 
hand-lights with them and quickly did as she said. 
Then they went to Odysseus. “ Come, sir,” they said, 
your bed is waiting for you.” He was more than ready 
for a good sleep, and so he went with them, while 

Alcinoos went up to his bedroom, where Arete had 
made their bed. 





Odysseus at the Sports Meeting 


The King got up when he saw the first red rays of the 
sun, and so did Odysseus. Together they went to the 
meeting-place of the Phaiacians, down by the harbour, 
and took their seats near to one another on polished 
stones. At the same time Athene, as interested as ever 
in her friend’s future well-being, went round the town 
crying to those in the streets, “ There is a meeting in the 
market-place. Princes and chiefs, will you not come 
and see the strange man whom Alcinoos took in last 
night ? He’s been from one end of the earth to the 
other, and is as good-looking as a god.” 

With words like these she sent them running to the 
public square, and in a short time all the seats were full. 
To most of the Phaiacians it was a new experience to see 
a man like the wise son of Laertes. It is true that Athene 
had put about his head and neck a certain air of attraction, 
and had made him taller and somewhat fatter. She did 
this so that the Phaiacians would be pleased to have 
him as their friend and, further, so that he would be able 
to get greater credit in the sports which were about to 

take place. 

Now when all were present Alcinoos got up to say 

what was in his mind. “ Let me have your attention, 

friends,” he said. “ See who I have at my side. I have 

no idea where he is from—but he came to my house 

yesterday with a request that we would send him back to 

20 
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his country in one of our ships. His one desire was to 

have the time of sailing fixed. What do you say, then ? 

We have never in the past been slow to give poor sailors 

any help they were needing, and we have never kept 

them here when they were ready to go. Let us do the 

same now; you will take a new black ship down to the 

sea and put fifty-two of our best seamen on it. When 

the blades have been fixed in position, all of you may 

come and have a meal with me. There will be enough 
for everyone. 

These orders are for the younger men, who will do 

as I have said, but let all those who have authority in the 

land come with me, and we will take our friend indoors 

for a little amusement. Don’t let me see any of you 

slipping away. But will someone please go and get 

Demodocos, the music-man; he has no equal in his 

art, and no other man is able to give such pleasure as 
he.” 

After Alcinoos had given his orders he went away 
with the other rulers, and the herald 1 went to the house 
of Demodocos. At the same time the fifty-two best 
seamen in Scherie were sent to the seaside to get the 
ship ready. They took it down into deep water, put up 
the sails and got the blades in position. With the sails 
unfolded, the vessel was then taken to its starting-place 
a short distance out, after which the men were free to 
go to the King’s house. When they got there the place 
was fall, and Phaiacians were seated even in the garden 
and on the landings. Alcinoos had given the cooks 
twelve sheep, eight pigs and two cows for the meal, and 
these had been skinned, cooked and cut up, and the meal 

1 ° ne whose business is to make the orders of a ruler public. 
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was all ready for distribution when the herald came in 
with Demodocos, guiding him by taking his hand. This 
Demodocos was greatly loved by the goddess of music, 
but she had been kind and cruel to him at the same time. 
She gave him the art of sweet song, but took the use 
of his eyes from him. Pontonoos put a silver-lined 
seat for him between the tables; then the herald 
put his instrument up on a hook over his head so 
that he might take it down when he was in the right 
humour. At his side they put a basket of bread and a 
beautiful table with a cup of wine on it ready if it was 
needed. 

The rest of the persons in the room now took the 
good things before them, but when they had all had 
enough Demodocos was moved by the goddess of music 
to take down his instrument. Ills first song was one 
which had been given among the gods themselves. It 
was the story of an angry meeting between Odysseus 
and Achilles when they were together at an offering. 
King Agamemnon had been secretly very pleased at the 
sound of their heated words because Phoebos Apollo 
had made it clear at Pytho, in answer to certain questions, 
that this would take place. In fact, the war between the 
Greeks and Trojans was not to be ended till after this 
trouble between the two chiefs. Such was the decision 

of high Zeus. . , 

The words of this song made Odysseus take his red 

coat and put it over his face so that he might not be seen 

crying. After the music came to a stop, uncovering his 

face, he made a drink offering to the gods. But when 

the Phaiacian chiefs got the music-maker to go on again, 

Odysseus had to take up his coat a second time. Only 
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Alcinoos, who was seated at his side, was conscious of 

his bitter cries, and this is what he said to his sea-loving 
friends. 


“ We have all had enough, sirs, not only of food but 

of music which goes with it, so now let us go and take 

part in some sports so that our friend here may go back 

with a good account of what we do. He will certainly 

say that he never saw better fighting, jumping and 
running.” 


After making this suggestion the King went out, with 
the rest after him. The herald was responsible for 
Demodocos, so, after putting his instrument back on the 
hook, he took him by the hand and went with him to the 
sports field. A great number of Phaiacians were waiting 
there, some to see, others to take part in the sports. 
The first event was a competition in short-distance 
running, and it was as quick at the start as at the end. 
The runners were like birds cutting through air, and the 
dust went circling up in the fine of their flight. Best 
among them was Clytoneos, one of the sons of Alcinoos, 
and the distance between him and the rest was about as 
far as a ploughman goes in a day’s work. The second 
event was unarmed fighting, and the best in this was 
Euryalos. In jumping, Amphialos was first, and 
Elatreus was best at putting the weight through the air. 
Laodamas, the King’s dearest son, did best in fighting 
with gloves. All this gave pleasure to everyone, but 
then a suggestion was made—by Prince Laodamas, 
Here, boys, let us see if the sailor is a sportsman. He 
hasn t a bad body, has he ? He’s got good straight legs 
and hands, and the muscles of his neck are like iron. 
He s not so very old though, after what he’s been through. 
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he may seem so. There’s nothing so cruel as the sea. 
Even the strongest man may be crushed by it.” 

The answer to this was given by Euryalos. “ That’s 

a happy suggestion, Laodamas,” he said. “ Go and put 
it before our friend.” 


And so Laodamas went over to Odysseus. " Now, 

sir, he said : “ let us see how good you are in the field. 

I’m certain you are trained to make use of those great 

arms and legs; nothing gets a man such a good name as 

what he does with his feet and hands. Come and take 

part in one of the competitions. Your troubles are 

almost over now; the ship which will take you on your 

journey is waiting down in the harbour and the men are 
all ready.” 


Odysseus’ answer was a wise one. “ Laodamas,” he 
said, “ you are laughing at me. A heart as full of care 
as mine has no desire for further testing. I have had 
enough to put up with in the past, and my one hope and 
desire in your father’s land is to get help for my journey. 
That is my only reason for coming here.” 

But now Euryalos had something to say. These were 

his words: “ In my opinion, you are no sportsman and 

never have been. The only thing you’ve ever done is 

to make money. I’ve no doubt you’ve got a ship which 

you and your friends take round on trading journeys. 

Your only thought is for the goods you have in store 

and the quick profits you are hoping to get. It’s clear 
that sport is not in your line.” 

An angry look came into Odysseus’ eyes at these rough 
words, and he said, “ That was a foolish thing to say. 
You have no sense, my friend. However, the gods do 
not give us everything; good looks are sometimes the 
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mark of a feeble mind. You have a beautiful body, 
the gods never made a better one, but you have no 
brains. You have made me angry with your uncon¬ 
trolled language. 

I am not inexperienced, as you said; in fact, when I 
was young and without any cares, I was first on the sports 
field every time. But those days are gone, and I am a 
broken and tired man after what I have seen of war and 
the cruel sea. 

However, I will say no more about that; after the 
wound which your unkind words have made in my 
heart, I will come and take part in some event.” 

Odysseus got up, and without undoing his coat took 
a round stone of much greater weight than any of the 
others, and, after twisting it round in his strong hand, he 
let it go. It went whistling through the air, and the 
noise was so loud that the Phaiacians got onto the grass 
when it went over their heads. It came down far in 
front of all the others, and Athene, who had now put 
on the form of a man, was there to take note of his 

position. 99 

“ There is no doubt about the position of your stone, 

she said. “A man without eyes, if he got down on his 
hands and knees, would be able to say which it was. 
The others are nowhere near it. It is certain you’ve no 
cause for fear in this event, because there is no Phaiacian 

here who is able to get a stone half as far.” 

These words put Odysseus into a better humour, 
because he now saw that he had a friend in the field. 

“ Put one as far as that,” he said to the Phaiacians, and 
his feelings were clear from his voice. “ If you do. I’ll 
send another as far or even farther. Or if any of you 
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will come forward, we will see who is best at running 
and the other sports. I am ready to take part against any 
of you—you have made me so angry. Naturally that 
offer is not for my friend Laodamas, with whom I would 
never be seen fighting. No man with any sense would 
take part in the same event as a friend, because that 
would be against his interests, when he is looking for 
help in a strange land. But with any of you others I’ll 
certainly take a chance, and you will not be shamed by 
my answer if you come and make me an offer. 

I m not bad at any of the common sports, but as an 
archer I’m unequalled. Every time I was first to get 
my man, when we Greeks were firing at the Trojans, 
Philoctetes being the only one among my friends who 
was quicker than I. Other than he, there is no man 
living who has such a name as I have, though at run¬ 
ning one of you may do better than I will. There is 
good reason for that—the hard time I’ve had on the sea. 
Long days making my way through those cruel waves 
without a bit of food in the ship have made me what I 
am. My muscles are like jelly.” 

Nobody had anything to say in answer to this, till 
Alcinoos got up. “ You were quite right, my friend, to 
be angry and to make a protest,” he said. “Your 
powers were doubted, and you were not going to let us 
go away with a false idea of you. You had good reason 
o come forward after what was said to you; such words 
as those used by that foolish boy would never have come 
trom anyone with education and sense. 

But I myself have something to say. When you get 

back and are talking to some of your military friends at 
the family table, let your memnrv of o u—- 
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Give a good account of what we are able to do and of the 
powers which have been handed down to us by our 
fathers. We may not be true fighters, but at running 
and sailing no nation is better. 

However, nothing is so dear to the Phaiacians as food, 
music and dancing, clean clothing, warm baths and sleep. 
So now let the best dancers come forward and give our 
friend an idea of our dancing. Then he will be able to 
say, when he is back in his house, that the Phaiacians 
have no equals in sailing ships, running, and in dance 
and song. But first one of you will have to go and get 
the music-maker’s instrument; it is somewhere indoors. 


so be quick.” 

At this order, the herald went to get the instrument 
from the house, while the sports committee (there were 


nine men acting together) came and got the place ready. 
They made the earth smooth and made the onlookers 
get out of the way. When the herald came back, 
Demodocos was sent to the middle of the circle, and 


the young dancers took their places round him. Then 
the dance was started. When Odysseus saw the quick, 
delicate steps his breath was almost taken away, and he 
made a note of what he saw. But what gave him and 
the others most pleasure was Demodocos’ song about 


the love of Ares and Aphrodite. 

The event after this was specially ordered by the King, 


who got his two sons, Halios and Laodamas, to come 
forward. They had to do a dance by themselves, being 
the best daiicers in the place. For this they had a 
beautiful ball, made by the expert Polybos. One of them, 
with his body bent back, sent it up to the clouds, while 
the other took a jump into the air and, before touching 
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the earth again, got the ball in his hands. After this 
trick the two Princes went on dancing on the level, with 
the ball all the time moving between them. The rest 
of the young men round the edge of the circle kept time 
and made a noise with their hands. Odysseus, turning 
to Alcinoos, then said these words, “King Alcinoos, 
you said that your dancers were the best anywhere : you 
were quite right as I have seen for myself. I’m overcome 
with the pleasure they have given me.” 

This put Alcinoos in a good humour, and the time 
seemed right for a suggestion to the Phaiacians. 

1 have something to say, chiefs and rulers. Our 
tnend here is a man of good sense, so let us all give him 
something to take back with him. Let everyone of the 
twelve rulers who have authority in the land get clean 
clothing a coat, and one bag of silver, and put them here 
all together so that they are ready for our friend before 
he goes in for the meal at the end of the day. Euryalos 
you will make a peace offering to him and say that you 
have deep regret for your rough words.” 

« t AU ■ in a S reement with this, and Euryalos said, 

1 will do as I am ordered. King Alcinoos, and as an 

offering I will give our friend this knife which has a silver 
top and a white cover. It is a thing of great value.” 

Euryalos then put the knife into the hands of Odysseus 

and said This is yours, sir. And may the unkind 

words which came from my lips take flight on the winter 

winds. My hope is that the gods will quickly get you 

ack to your family and your country, because you have 
been away long enough.” 

“ For that kind thought, may the gods give you a 
happy future, dear boy,” said Odysseus, “ and may you 
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never have any reason for regretting that you gave me 
this knife.” After he had made this answer to Euryalos, 
he put the knife over his arm and kept it at his side. 

Then night came down, and the servants of the chiefs 
and rulers gave to the sons of Alcinoos a number of 
beautiful things which had been sent for Odysseus. 
The young men took them and put them at the side of 
their old mother. Then Alcinoos and the other rulers 
of the land came and were quickly seated; this is what 
the King said to Arete: “ Get the best box we have,, 
Madam, and put clean clothing in it. Make a fire for 
the bath and let our friend have a good wash. Then he 
will be ready to come and see all these good things which 
the Phaiacians have given him. After that he will be in 
a good humour for our food and music. 

I will give him this beautiful drinking-cup made of 
gold. It will put him in mind of me whenever he makes 
a drink offering to Zeus and the other gods/ 

Arete got the servants to put a three-legged basin over 
the fire as quickly as possible. They put water in it and 
fire-wood under it. With the flames jumping up the 
sides of the basin, the water was quickly heated. The 
Queen went away to get the box from her bedroom, and 
she put into it the things which the Phaiacians had sent, 
and another coat and shirt from herself. Then she went 

to Odysseus. <( 

“ Put the cover on the box yourself,’ she said, and 

make a strong knot so that no one may do any damage 
to your property while you are sleeping on the ship. 

With this suggestion, Odysseus put the cover on the 
box and, after it was fixed, he quickly made a special 
knot which he had got from his wise teacher—the god- 
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dess Circe. Then a woman-servant came to say that the 
bath was ready for him. He was very pleased to go and 
have it, because he had not had the pleasure of washing 
in warm water from the day when he went out of 
Calypso s house. While there, he had been looked after 
like a god. Now again he was washed by servants, and 
they put oil on his skin and gave him some new clothing, 
which he put on. 

Dressed in this, he went out of the bathroom to have 

a drink with the men. But with her back against one of 

the stone supports Nausicaa was watching for him. 

She was as beautiful as one of the goddesses. When 

she saw Odysseus her heart was strangely moved, and 

talking quickly she said, “ My hopes go with you, sir, 

and when you are safe in your fatherland may your 

thoughts sometimes come back to the girl who sent you 
there.’* y 

(( The answer she got from wise Odysseus was this. 
“Nausicaa, my Princess, may Zeus be pleased to see 
that I get safely back. Then all the rest of my days I 

will keep you in my heart as I would a goddess. It was 
you who gave me my future^ 

When he had said this he went and took his seat at 
the side of the King. The wine was being mixed and 
the food handed round; then the herald came in with 
Demodocos, the player who was so highly respected by 
all the Phaiacians. He was placed in the middle of the 
room as before, and the first person to give anything to 
him was Odysseus, who did so for a special reason. 
Sending over a plate of meat (of which he himself had 
more than enough), he said to one of the servants. 
Here, boy, take this to Demodocos with the love of 
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an unhappy sailor. Those who give us music have a 
right to their reward of respect and love. Their art is 
sent to them by the goddess of music, who is their 
friend.” 

Demodocos was touched by this act, and took the 
food with pleasure. Then the meal went on till all 
present had had enough. After that, Odysseus, turning 
again to Demodocos, said, “ Demodocos, you are a 
first-rate player, the best I’ve ever come across. I’d 
say you were trained by the goddess of music herself or 
by Apollo. That song of yours about the sad events 
of the Trojan war and the troubles of the Greek army was 
surprising. Were you there yourself, or did someone 

come here and give you an account of it ? 

Anyhow, please go on with the story. Give us the 
details of the horse which was made by the wood-worker 
Epeios with the help of Athene. The man who first had 
the idea of getting this into the town was Odysseus. 
He himself got inside the horse with a band of armed 
men, and together they were responsible for Troy’s 

destruction. 

If you will give us the full story and get the details 
right, I will make no secret of my high opinion of you. 
To men everywhere I will say, c If the gods ever gave a 
man the true knowledge of song, that man’s name is 

Demodocos 1 ’ ” 

With this the music-maker was ready to make a start, 
and his words were guided by a god. He took up the 
story from the point where the Greeks got on their ships 
to go away, after their military stores had been burned. 
One man, whose name became common knowledge, did 
not go. He was Odysseus, who, with some of his 
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friends, got into the horse, and in that secret position was 

taken to the market-place inside Troy. The Trojans 

were completely at a loss when they had got the horse 

into the town. Seated round it, some said one thing, 

some another. Approval was given by different groups 

to three suggestions. One said that it would be best to 

get the horse smashed; another was of the opinion that 

it would be better to send it down onto the rocks. The 

third suggestion, which had the widest support, however, 

was that it would be wisest to give the animal to the gods, 

as a peace-offering. That is what the Trojans did. 

But their decision was not a free one, because, long 

before, the gods had made an agreement that Troy’s 

downfall would be certain if this horse was taken inside 
the town walls. 

After the armed band had got out of the animal’s 
stomach, they all went different ways, taking fire and 
destruction through the streets. Odysseus, looking like 
the god of war himself, went with Menelaos to the house 
of Deiphobos, where he took part in the most violent 
fighting he had ever seen. With the help of great 
Athene, however, he at last overcame all his dangers. 

This was the end of the song, but by now the eyes of 
Odysseus were wet, and his heart was full of dark 
memories. His feelings were like those of a woman 
whose dear one has gone down fighting for his country 
and family. When she sees her man stretched out before 
the town walls almost dead, she puts her arms round 
him and, crying with a loud voice, will not go away. 
Then she is given a blow on her back and roughly pulled 
away to become somebody’s servant and prisoner. 
Marks of pain are seen across her unhappy face when 
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she goes. Odysseus now had the same sort of look, but 
only Alcinoos saw it. 

Conscious that his friend was crying, the King quickly 
got up and said these words : “ Let us have no more 
music now. That song was not pleasing to everyone in 
the room. From the time when the food was handed 
round and Demodocos was moved by the god to give 
us his story, my friend here has been unable to keep his 
feelings under control. His thoughts are turned again 
to the bitter past. So let that be enough for today. We 
will all be much happier, and anyway it is the right thing 
to do. Our chief care is not for ourselves, but for our 
friend here. After the things we have given him, there 
is no doubt about our love for him, is there ? He is 
almost a brother to us, though for a man in his condition 
anyone with a heart in him would have had the same 
feelings. 

Now, sir, I have been open with you. Will you be 
the same with me when I put one or two questions to 
you ? What is your name ? . . . Every man has a name 
from the time of his birth. It is the normal thing in all 
families, high or low, for the mother and father to give 

their baby a name. 

I have another question. Where do you come from . 
My ships will be needing an answer to that so that they 
may go in the right direction. We Phaiacians have no 
guiding-rod on our ships as others have. The ships 
themselves have knowledge of the seamen's purpose and 
of the position of all towns and countries. With this 
they are able to go across the wide sea very quickly by 
themselves, and even in a thick mist there is no danger. 

It is true that my father, NausithoSS, had a story. He 
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said that one day Poseidon, god of the sea, would be 
very angry with us for helping such as you, and would 
make an attack on one of our ships on the way back to 
its harbour. That ship, said Nausithoos, would be 
smashed to bits on the dark sea, and a circle of mountains 
would be put round this town. 

Well, anything’s possible for a god, and he might do 
as my father said or not. We have no way of stopping 
him. But it is now your turn to say something. Let us 
have an account of your journeys, the countries you’ve 
been to and the sort of men living in the different places 
you have seen. Some, no doubt, are cruel and have no 
laws, while others are kind and have a respect for the 
gods. Why were you secretly crying when we had that 
unhappy song about the Greeks and Trojans ? Aren’t 
the gods responsible for such events which are recorded 
for future time ? We have to put up with their de¬ 
cisions. Did one of your relations not come back from 
Troy? Or is some dear friend of yours among the 

dead ? When death takes a good friend it is like the 
loss of a brother.” 



The Lotos-Men and the One-eyed Cyclops, 

Polyphemos 


In answer the wise Odysseus said : 

“ King Alcinoos, highest of all the Phaiacians, it is a 
great pleasure to have a song from such a man as Demo- 
docos; his voice is like that of a god. In my opinion 
there is nothing better than peace and good humour 
among men and a happy meeting of friends in the house 
of a king. Seated at his full table with the sound of song 
in their ears, they are in need of nothing for their meal, 
there is unlimited meat, the wine servant keeps their 
cup full. To me this seems the sweetest of conditions 


for men. 

But you are more interested in hearing all the sad story 
of my troubles, though that will only make my heart 
more sad than it is now. Where is my best starting- 
point, where is the end ? Great is the number of the 

troubles which the gods have given me. 

First of all, for your knowledge, I will give my name 

so that if cruel death does not take me first, you may 
come as my friends to my house, though it is far away. 
Mv name is Odysseus, and my father is Laertes; my 
tricks are the talk of all men, and an account of my 
doings has even come to the ears of the gods. My 
house is in the bright island of Ithaca; there is a mountain 
there, Neriton by name, covered with trees and see 
from far. Round Ithaca are other islands, Dulichion, 
Same and wooded Zacynthos. Ours is low in the sea 
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and nearest to the west, the others are over to the east, 
in the direction of the morning sun. Ithaca is a rough 
place but a good mother to the young; but whatever 
it is like, the country of his birth is naturally the sweetest 
thing a man may see. The goddess Calypso did every¬ 
thing to keep me with her, hoping in the end that we 
would be married. Circe of Aiaia had the same hope, 
but I did not give way to her desire. Truly nothing is 
so sweet to a man as his country and his mother and 
father, even though he may have the best of houses in a 
strange country. 

But come, I will give the story of my journey and all 
the troubles which Zeus had in store for me after sailing 
from Troy. The wind took my ships first to Ismaros, 
in the land of the Ciconians. We took the town and 
put the men to death; in addition we got women and 
much property from the place and, after a division had 
been made, no one was without something of value. 
But I gave my men orders to get back to the ships as 
quickly as possible. Foolishly they did not do what I 
said. The amount of drink was unlimited, and they 
had taken a great number of sheep and cows -down to 
the sea with them so that they might have a meal. While 
they were getting this ready, some Ciconians, who got 
away, went to their friends inland; these were very 
much better men, experienced in fighting from horseback 
and on foot, and there were more of them. They came 
in the morning as thick as leaves and flowers in the spring. 
Zeus’ decision on that day was a hard one for us poor 
unhappy men, and great were the troubles which came 
to us. The fighting took place near our ships but at 
the start the two sides made a long-distance attack. All 
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through the morning, while the sun came up, we were 

equal in quality to the Ciponians, though in numbers 

they were stronger than we. After the middle of the 

day, at the time when work in the fields is over, however, 

our line was broken and we were overcome by them. 

Our losses were six men from every ship; we others got 
away safely. 

Aiter this, with troubled hearts we went sailing on, 
happy that we ourselves were not dead, though we were 
sad for our friends. We did not in fact go till we had 
three times sent up a loud cry to our dear dead. Zeus, 
Ruler of the Clouds, then sent a violent wind on my ships 
from the north-west, so that earth and sea were covered 
with dark clouds; and night came down from the sky. 
Our ships were forced out of position, and the sails were 
cut to bits by the sharp teeth of the wind. So,, in fear 
of destruction, we took the sails down and, using our 
blades, quickly made our way to land. 

We were there for two nights and two days, our bodies 
tired out and our minds broken with our unhappy ex¬ 
periences. But when the red light of the third morning 
came to our eyes we put up new sails and, seating our¬ 
selves in the ships, let the wind and our guide take us 
on the way We might have got safely back to our 
fatherland if a sea-current and the north wind had not 

together sent us in the direction of Cythera, at the time 
when we were going round Malea. 

For nine days we went in flight from the cruel winds 
over the sea. On the tenth day we saw the country of 
the Lotos-men who get their food from flowering plants. 
After landing we got water there, and straight away my 
friends and I had our meal near the ships. When we 
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had all had enough meat and drink, I sent three of them 

to see who was living there. In a short time they came 

across some of the Lotos-men, who, without desiring to 

do wrong, gave them a taste of the lotos fruit. After 

my men had taken it, all thoughts of coming back with 

news went from their minds. The company of the 

Lotos-men and the pleasure of that sweet fruit seemed 

better to them than the journey back to their country. 

So, giving no attention to their cries, I took them by 

force and put them inside the ships, where I kept them 

as prisoners; I gave the other men orders to get on the 

ships as quickly as possible so that they might not have 

the same experience as their friends. They took their 

places, and it was not long before we were moving 

across the white waves again. 

Sailing on, my unhappy band now came near to the 

land of the Cyclopes. Living separately on the high 
mountains, these Beings have no common laws or political 
organization among themselves, but they are interested 
only in their families. It seemed as if we were guided 
by some higher power to a small island near their country; 
it was a black night, the moon being covered by clouds, 
and there was a thick mist hanging round our ships 
which made it impossible to see where we were. In 
fact, not one of us had any idea that we were near the 
island till we suddenly saw our ships touching the sand. 
We took down the sails and got out of the ships; then 

we all had a good sleep till morning. . _ _ 

When morning came we had a look round the lslan 

and were greatly interested; those kind daughters o 
Zeus, the Nymphs, sent us goats down from the moun¬ 
tains, so that my men might have a meal. We took our 
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arms from the ships and, forming ourselves into three 
groups, we made an attack. Straight away, the gods 
gave us what we had need of. To every one of my 
ships a distribution of nine goats was made, but for me 
there were ten. All day, till nightfall, our meal went 
on, and what a meal it was 1 In addition to the meat, 
there was the good red wine which we had taken from 
the Ciconians after the destruction of their town and still 
had on our ships, stored in pots. At the same time, our 
eyes were fixed on the land, not very far away, where the 
Cyclopes were; we saw smoke, and the sound of their 
sheep and goats came to our ears. But the sun went 
down and night came, and we took our rest by the waves. 

When it became light again I got my friends together 
and said to them, 1 You others will keep here, while I 
take my ship and see who the men of that country are • 
we will see if they are violent men who have no respect 
tor the law, or if they are kind and ready to do what is 
right.’ So saying, I went on to my ship and gave orders 
to the men to get everything ready; it was not long 
before they had taken their places and were turning up 
t e grey water with their blades. Our idea was to get 
across to the land, which was not far away. When we 
came near, we saw a headland, and high up on it, facing 
the sea, an opening which was shaded by the leaves of 
trees. Here, as we saw later, sheep and goats were 
housed m great numbers at night. Round about the 
place was a wide space marked off with a stone-wall, 
which was deeply bedded in the earth and circled with 
tali trees. This was the property of Polyphemos, the 
one-eyed Cyclops, who was away on the mountain 
°o ing after his sheep and goats. In physical size I 
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never saw anyone like him. He had no friends among 
the others of that country, and he was not controlled by 
any law. This strange person was certainly no normal 
being, but was like a high tree-covered mass of stone 
on the mountains which is seen lifting its head into the 



I gave orders to some of my men to take care of the 


ship; with the others, the twelve best, I went to see the 
opening on the headland. I took a goat-skin full of 
sweet red wine, which Maron, son of Evanthes, had 


given me when we let him and his family go free at 
Ismaros. Maron had kept this wine secret from his 
servants, and the only persons who had any knowledge 
of it were his woman, the girl who had the key to the 
wine-room, and he himself. When this beautiful wine 


was ordered for his table, Maron put one cup of it into 
twenty times as much water, and the delicate smell was 
like the breath of a god. No one had any desire to keep 
off strong drink then. This was the wine I put in my 
goat-skin, taking with it a bag of grain. From the start 
I had a feeling that I was about to come across someone 
uncommonly strong and violent, a being who had no 

respect for the ways of the gods or man. 

We came quickly to the house on the headland, but 

saw no one inside; the owner was out working. We 
had a good look at everything in his great room, which 
had been cut out of stone. There were baskets full of 
cheese and, in a space which had been railed off, there 
were young sheep and goats, the younger and the older 
ones being separated. There were vessels there full of 
milk which the goats had given. When my men saw 
all this, their first suggestion was to take the cheeses to 
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the ships and, after coming back for the sheep and 
goats, to get out to sea again. But their words had no 
effect on me; it would have been wiser if they had. My 
desire was to see the owner of the place in the hope that 
he would be kind to us. My friends and I were about 
to have a great surprise. For the present, however, we 
got a fire lighted, and, after making our offerings to the 
gods, we had some of the cheese and took seats till the • 
Cyclops came in from work. When he came he had a 
great mass of dry wood with him ready for burning in 
the night. So loud was the noise he made with it that 
we went running to the other end of the room in fear. 
He got all his sheep and goats indoors to be milked, but 
he kept the males outside in the walled space; then, 
lifting up a great stone, he put it in the doorway. It was 
so great that twenty-two strong carts, every one with 
our wheels, would have been unable to get it off the 

Af ter putting it in position he went to the sheep 
an t e goats and, when they had been milked, gave them 
t eir young. Half of the milk he made into cheese and 

C 1 * « put into pots ready 

for his meal. 

At last, when all his work was ended, he made a fire 
and by the light of it saw us. ‘Who are you, my 
nen s . he said. e Where do you come from, sailing 
over t e wet way of the sea ? Are you here on business, 
or are you a band of outlaws, a danger to yourselves and 
others wherever you go ? ’ These were his words, and 
we were moved to fear by his deep voice and his great 

^ 4 ^ vever » I was able to give him an answer, 
e are Greeks journeying from Troy, whom all the 
win s o the earth sent over the wide sea; desiring to 
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get back to our fatherland, we have come out of our 
way; it is Zeus’ pleasure to have it so. Our chief was 
Agamemnon, son of Atreus, who is the most-talked-of 
King in our time; it was through him that destruction 
came to a great town and nation. But here are we, his 
unhappy men, who now go down before you, requesting 
you to be our friend, and to give us what men in our 
condition have a right to. Have respect for the gods, 
sir, for we put ourselves in your hands. Zeus is on the 
side of those who are in trouble and are journeying far; 
he goes with them on their way.’ 

These were my words, and quickly came the answer 
of the cruel Being. ‘ You are very foolish or inexper¬ 
ienced if that is your opinion. To us Cyclopes, Zeus 
and the gods are nothing. We are much stronger than 
they are. It would not be fear of punishment from Zeus 
which would keep me from putting you and your men 
to death. But, say, where did you put your good ship ? 
Did you take it to the other end of the island, or did 

you come to land near here ?/ 

He was hoping that I would be tricked, but with my 
wide knowledge of things I saw through his question; 
so I gave him a wise answer. c My ship was smashed 
by Poseidon, the Earth-Shaker, who sent us onto the 
rocks near the end of your island. A wind came up 
from the sea, driving us onto a sharp point, and of all 
our men only I and my friends are now living.’ 

That is what I said, but the cruel man made no answer. 
Suddenly jumping up, he took two of my men in his 
hands, and he put an end to them as if they were little 
dogs, smashing their heads on the floor. Their brains 
came out like water, wetting the earth. Then he ma e 
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them ready for his meal, cutting them into small parts. 
He got his teeth into the bits like a mountain lion. 
When he had had his meal, there was nothing over of 
the inside parts, the muscle or the bones. With loud 
cries and with our hands stretched out to Zeus, we saw 
the Cyclops’ cruel act, but we were unable to do anything. 

When his great stomach was fall and the meat had 

been washed down with unmixed milk, he got down 

among the goats and went to sleep. At first this seemed 

a good chance to make an attack with my sharp knife, 

but I was kept back by a wiser thought. With the 

Cyclops dead, we would have been unable to get away; 

it would have been impossible to take the great stone 

from the doorway. So crying bitterly, we kept awake 
till morning. > 

t/'When the red light of the sun came up, Polyphemos 
made a fire, and after milking the sheep and the goats gave 
them all their young again. When his work was done, 
he again took two of my men and had another meal. 
Then he went outside, driving his fat sheep and goats 
before turn. He took the stone from the doorway 
without any trouble, but put it back again as quickly as 
an archer puts the cover on his bag. With much whist- 

ng, the Cyclops made his sheep and goats go to the 
mountain. 6 6 


My mind was now burning with thoughts of punish- 
ment if Athene was ready to give me help. What 
seemed best to me was this. Near the place where the 
young sheep and goats were kept, I saw a long thick rod 

u° wo °d> w Wch the Cyclops was drying so 

hat he might have it with him on the mountain. To us 

seemed to be as long as the upright support on which 
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the sails of a black trading-ship are fixed. Cutting off a 
long bit, I gave it to my men to make it smooth; while 
they were working on it I made a sharp point at one end. 
I put this in the bright fire to make it hard. All over 
the floor where the sheep and goats had been, there was 
animal waste, and under this I put our new instrument 
so that it would not be seen. Then I gave orders for a 
selection to be made among my friends; it would be 
necessary for me to have three or four helpers in lifting 
the wood and in pushing the point into the Cyclops’ eye. 
I was given the very four men whom I myself would 
have taken; together we made a group of five. 

When it got dark again the Cyclops came back with his 
fat sheep and goats. Because of fear or an order from 
the gods, he now put his good animals inside the house, 
and not one was kept outside. When he had put the 
stone in the doorway, he took a seat and got the sheep 
and the goats milked, putting the young under their 
mothers. After the work was done, he took two more 

of my men and made a meal. 

It was at this point that I went near to him, and with a 

cup of dark wine in my hands said these words to him. 

‘ Cyclops, come, have a drink after all that meat. See 

what good wine we had on our ship. I came with it in 

the hope that you would be kind and send me to my 

fatherland. But you are very cruel. It is certain tha ^ 

nobody will ever come and see you again. What you 

have done will make you hated by all.’ That is what 

said, and he took the offered drink. He was very pleased 

with it, and was quickly ready for more. Be S°° 
enough to give me another cup,’ he said, and I will give 

you something which will make you happy. We get good 
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wme from our fertile fields, which are well watered by the 
rain of Zeus; but nothing like this, which is good enough 
for the table of the gods.’ I gave him another cup of 
the wine. Three times I gave it, and the foolish being 
took it every time. When it had gone to his head I took 
the chance to say these kind words. ‘ Cyclops, you said 
that you were interested in my name. I will say what it 
is, but please give me what you said you would. My 
name is Nobody; when my father or mother or any of my 
friends are talking to me, that is the name used by them.’ 

In answer the cruel man said, ‘ Nobody, I will keep 
you till last; only after all the rest are dead will I take 
you. That is the offer I make to you as a friend.’ 

After saying this, he went down on his back and, 
with his head turned to one side, he quickly gave way to 
sweet sleep, sleep which overcomes us all. From his 
throat came wine mixed with bits of skin and bone, and 
his stomach was troubled by all the wine he had been 
drinking. Then I took my bit of pointed wood and put 
it into the fire. So that my men might not give way to 
fear, I said one or two comforting words to them. At 
last when the wood was red and almost burning—before 
it had been green—I took it from the flames, while my 
men kept near to me. Some god gave them a strong 
heart then. They took up the wood and put the pointed 
end into the Cyclops’ eye. From a higher position I gave 
it a good twist, and the warm blood came dancing out 
round the point. Smoke from his burning eyeball 
made all the parts round the eye go black. The sound 
ot burning came from the very roots of the eye. 

The Cyclops let out a cry of violent pain, and the stone 
wall gave back an answering cry. We went away in 
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fear, while he took the wood out of his eye, covered 
with blood. He put it down like someone off his head, 
and with a loud voice sent word of his condition to the 
other Cyclopes living in the mountains near him. 
Hearing his cry, they came from all directions to see 
what was wrong. ‘ Why are you making all this noise 
in the night, Polyphemos ? What’s the reason for 
getting us up like this ? Has some man been driving 
your sheep and goats away ? Or is someone attempting 
to put you to death by a trick or by force ? ’ To this 
question, from inside the hollow which was his living- 
place, Polyphemos said, ‘ My friends. Nobody is putting 
me to death by a trick and not by force.’ Their answer 
came quickly back, ‘ If nobody is using force against you 
and you are by yourself, it is certain that you are ill; 
that is something we all have to put up with. The right 
thing for you to do is to get in touch with your father, 
Poseidon.’ They made this suggestion and went away; 

I had a secret laugh at the way they had been tricked by 


my false name. . 

Still crying and rolling about in pain, Polyphemos put 

out his hands to the door, and, after taking the stone 

away, he took a seat with his arms outstretched. So he 

was ready for me and my friends if we made an attempt 

to get out among his sheep and goats. What a poor 

opinion he had of my brain power 1 In fact, I took 

great care to make certain that nothing might go wrong. 

I saw that death was hanging over us and that before 

long the danger had to be faced; so, after testing every 

possible line of thought, this one seemed the best to me. 

The sheep had been well looked after, and their wool 

was very thick, so that in size and quality they were 
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fi^st-rate animals. I took a number of them, and join¬ 
ing them together with cord I put one of my men under 
every group of three. In this position they would be 
safe, because the sheep walking at the two sides would 
give cover. I myself took the fattest and best sheep in 
the place and kept myself in position under its stomach 

by hooking my hands round its back. Then we kept 
quiet till it was light. 

When the red rays of the sun came into the sky, the 
sheep and goats went quickly on their way to the moun¬ 
tains, but the females, crying because they had not been 
milked, kept with their young. Polyphemos, still in 
great pain, put his hand across the backs of all the 
animals which went in front of him. The foolish man 
had no idea that my friends were hooked up on the other 
side. Last came the best one, walking slowly because 
in addition to the weight of its great coat, it had me, the 
wise Odysseus, hanging under it. Polyphemos said, 
touching it, ‘ My old friend, how is it that you are last ? 
This is not your normal place. Before, it was a common 
thing to see you away far in front of the others; you got 
all the best flowers in the fields, and were first at the 
river; you were ready to come back at night before any 
o the others. Is it possible that you are u nhappy because 
of my eye, which has been burned out by that bad man 
and his friends who made me the worse for drink ? But 
Nobody will be unable to get away. If only you had 
sense and a voice like mine, you would give me some 
idea where he is now 1 Then he would quickly have his 
brains smashed out all over the floor, and the pain 
caused by that unimportant Nobody would seem nothing 
at all m comparison with my pleasure in his end.’ 
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With these words he sent the great sheep through the 
door. When we were a short distance away, I got on 
my feet again and made the others free. We quickly 
took the good sheep and goats down to our ships, fre¬ 
quently turning round on the way. Our friends were 
happy to see us, who were still living, but news of the 
others made them very sad. However, a black look 
from me put an end to their loud cries. I gave orders for 
the sheep and goats to be put on the ship as quickly as 
possible so that we might get away from the place. 
They quickly went to their places and, seated in the right 

order, put their blades into the grey waters. 

When we had been going for a short time and were 

still in hearing distance of the land I got up and, with 
wounding words, I said, ‘ Cyclops, does he still seem a 
poor, feeble nobody whose friends you took by force in 
your house ? You have got full payment for what you 
did, you cruel dog; because you took for food the bodies 
of those who came as friends, Zeus and the other gods 
are responsible for your punishment.’ This only made 
him more angry, and he took a great stone from the top 
of the mountain and sent it into the sea straight in front 
of our dark ship. The violent fall sent a great wave 
against us which took the ship back to land again. 
With a long stick I got the ship into the water, and I 
kept my men pulling at their blades harder than ever 
so that we might get safely away. I did not say a 
word, but gave orders by shaking my head; this was 


Tow,' when we had gone twice the distance we went 
before, I got up again to say what was in my mmd but 
my friends made an attempt to keep me under control with 
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soft words. ‘ It is unwise, sir, to make him angry. He is 
cruel enough for anything. The stone he sent against our 
ship took us back to the sands of his country, and death 
seemed certain. If we had made a noise or said a word, 
he would have sent another stone down on us, and we 
would have been smashed to bits together with the ship. 

hat is certain.’ But I was in no humour to be moved 

by such arguments, and so I said these words to Poly- 

phemos, straight from my angry heart: ‘ Cyclops, if 

you are quesdoned by any man about that black eye of 

yours, say that it was given by Laertes’ son, Odvsseus, 

who has the destruction of an Empire to his credit, and 
has a house in Ithaca.’ 

In answer he said with a bitter cry, ‘ An old saving has 
come true. In past times there was a wise man living 
here, the great Telemos, son of Eurymos, who was 
expert in reading strange signs from the gods. He kept 
up his art till he was very old. All these things have 
taken place as he said they would, and he said that 
Odysseus would take away the use of my eye. I have 
been waiting for a strong, good-looking man of normal 
size to come, but a poor little undersized nobody has 
one this shocking thing to me, after getting me in his 
power with wine. Come back, Odysseus, and let me 
give you something good to take away with you. I will 
get my ather, the Earth-Shaker, to see you safely back 
to your fatherland. If it is his desire he will make me 
be “ er no ot her god or man is able to do so.’ 

To this I said, ‘ If only I was as certain that I had the 
power to send you down to the place of the dead as I am 
that no one—not even the Earth-Shaker himself—wiU 
ever make you see again, I would be truly happy.’ 
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After my words were ended, Polyphemos made this 
request to Poseidon, lifting up his hands to the stars, 
* May my words come to your ear, Poseidon, Earth- 
Shaker, blue-haired god of the sea. If I am truly your 
son, and you are my father, please do not let Laertes’ 
son, Odysseus, get back to his house in Ithaca.. If it is 
the desire of the gods to send him back to his friends, 
and his house, and his country, let it be after a long time, 
when he is a broken man and has undergone the loss of 
all his men. May he go back in a ship which is not his, 
and may there be troubles in his house when he gets 
there." That was his request, and it came to the ear of 
Poseidon. Polyphemos took a much greater stone than 
before, and turning it in the air with the unequalled 
force of his arm, he sent it against us. Falling at the 
back of our ship, it came very near to smashing the 
guiding apparatus. The sea became rough, and a wave 

took us forward, driving us to land- 

And so we came back to the island where all the other 

ships of my band were waiting; our unhappy friends 
were seated together, and all had been looking out for 
us. When we came to land we got out onto the sand, 
and driving the Cyclops’ sheep from the store-place, we 
gave them to the others so that they might all have an 
equal part. While the division was being made, my 
friends put a great goat on one side specially for me, the 
best of all the animals. I took it as my offering to Zeus, 
son of Cronos, King of all things, giving him the best 
parts. But he was not moved by my act; he was clearly 
designing trouble and destruction for my beautiful ships 
and my good friends. However, all day we gave our¬ 
selves over to meat and drink, till the going down of the 
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sun; and there was more than enough for all. When 
it became dark we went to sleep by the sea. 

When I saw the red rays of the sun on the morning 
after, I gave orders to my men to get onto the ships and 

ta j ln , the thick cords - They quickly did as they were 
ordered and, seated in their places, were before long 

moving their blades in the grey water. So, another stage 

of our journey was started, and though we were happy 

to be still living ourselves, our hearts were troubled for 
our dear friends who were dead.” 




The Island of Aiolia : the Land where it is 

NEVER DARK : IN THE HOUSE OF ClRCE 

“ We now came to the island of Aiolia, where Aiolos, 
son of Hippotas, was King; he was a friend of the gods, 
and the island which he had was in motion on the water. 
All round it there was a strong metal wall from which 
a smooth face of stone went straight down to the sea. 
Now there were six sons and six daughters in the house 
of Aiolos. Together with the King and their wise 
mother, all their time was given to meat and drink. Of 
good food there was no end; by day there was the smell 
of cooking round the house, and the noise of laughing 
and talking came through the doors; by night the young 
men and women went to sleep on their well-covered beds. 

These were the men whose town and great house I 
came to. For a full month the King kept me, so 
interested was he in the story of Troy and the journey 
of the Greeks in their ships. I gave him the fullest 
account possible, and when his turn came to give me 
what was necessary for our journey, he was very happy 
to be of use to me. He gave me a bag made of skin 
taken from a cow nine years old, and inside it he put the 
violent winds. Zeus had given him control of them, 
and he was able to put them to rest or in motion as 
seemed best to him. He put this bag on the floor of my 
ship, after it had been tightly shut with a silver band so 
that there was no way out for the winds. But he gave 
me a soft breath of air from the west to take my ships 
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the island of ajolia 

and men over the sea. His help, however, did us no 
good in the end, because we ourselves were foolish, and 
that was the cause of our destruction. 

For nine days we were on the sea, sailing by day and 

y on the tenth day we saw our dear fatherland • 

we were so near that it was possible to see fires burning 

t 7 er ®- Then sweet sleep came to my tired eyes. From 

the first day to the last, with my hand on the sail, I had 

been looking after the ship so that no time might be 
wasted on our journey. 

And now, while I was resting, my friends got together, 
and an argument was started about the silver and gold 
whtch Aiolos had given me. This was the sort of thing 
my friends said to one another, ‘ What a man he is 1 
He is given respect and love wherever he goes. From 
Troy he came with a great reward, while we, his friends, 
who have made the same hard journey, have nothing. 
Then Aiolos, as a mark of love, gave him more good 
hings. Come let us see how much gold and silver 
ere is in the bag.’ With such words they got general 
approval for their foolish idea, and they took the silver 
band off the bag. Out came the winds in a sudden burst, 
and we were lifted up by force and taken back with loud 
cries onto the wide sea far from our fatherland. 

I was not certain then which seemed better, to take a 
jump into the sea and so make an end of myself, or 
to go on living and put up with what might come. 

, 1 ^ a , s *- ron S heart I kept where I was and, covering my 

ead, did nothing till the cruel winds took us back to the 

Aiokan island. Cries of shame and fear went up from 
nay men. f m^ J' A r 

After landing we got water and quickly made a meal 
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near our ships. When we had all had enough food and 
drink, I took a herald and one of my men and went to 
the great house of Aiolos. He was in the middle of his 
meal, and all the family were with him when we got 
there, so we took a seat by the doorway. Truly sur¬ 
prised to see us they said, ‘ Why are you here, Odysseus ? 
What cruel power has done this ? Did we not send you 
with everything necessary to get you back to your country 
or any other place ? ’ 

The answer I gave from my sad heart was this, ‘ My 
foolish men were responsible, together with unkind 
sleep. Dear friends, give us your help once more; it is 
in your power/ 

Hearing my soft words they said nothing till old 
Aiolos got up, * Get out of my island and do it quickly/ 
he said. * You are a complete good-for-nothing ! I will 
not do anything more for one who is hated by the gods. 
It would not be right. It is clear what sort of man you 
are I Now go ! ’ With these words he sent us roughly 

away. 

Sadly we went away again in our ships, but it was now 
hard work to keep going, and my men were quickly 
tired out because we had no wind in our sails. It was 
six days, sailing day and night, before we came to the 
high town of Lamos, Laistrygonian Telepylos, where 
words are exchanged between friends on their way to 
and from work. For night and day are so near together 
that when one man is going back to the farm another 
will be going out to the fields. In fact, if a man goes 
without sleep, he is able to make twice as much money 
as another by becoming a keeper of cows as well as of 
sheep, so short is the night there. 
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We came to the beautiful harbour of Telepylos, whose 
sides are formed of a high wall of natural stone going 
all round; the narrow mouth is formed from two over¬ 
hanging headlands facing one another. Now the others 
took their ships inside, locking them all together, because 
the water there was unbroken even by the smallest waves. 
I was the only one who kept my ship outside at the 
farthest point; I made it safe there with a cord fixed to 
the rock. Then I went up to a high point to have a 
look round. I saw no sign of farm-animals or men at 
work, only a line of smoke somewhere inland circling up 
to the sky. So I sent two of my friends and a herald 
to see what sort of men were living there. 

The road they took was a smooth one, and had clearly 
been used for carting wood down from the mountains 
to the town. On their way my friends came across a 
girl getting water outside the town wall. She was the 
daughter of strong Antiphates, King of the Laistry- 
gonians, and had come to get water from the beautiful 
spring Artacie, on which the town was dependent. 
When she was questioned about the King and the name 
of the men who were ruled by him, she was not slow in 
pointing to her father s high house. So they went there, 
and the first person they saw was the Queen. In size,’ 
the woman was like the top of a mountain; my men 
were overcome with fear and disgust. She quickly got 
Antiphates to come from the town meeting-place, and 
his first thought was of cruel death. He straight away 
got his hands on one of my friends, desiring to have him 
later as part of his meal. The other two got away 
somehow and came running back to the ship. Anti- 
phates’ voice then went all over the town and, in answer. 
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the Laistrygonians came to him from every direction— 
thousands of them, as tall as houses. From the high 
land overlooking the sea they made an attack on our 
ships with great stones, and loud cries came from my 
men, and there was a great noise of destruction. Like 
fishermen hooking fishes, the Laistrygonians took the 
bodies of the dead back for their meal that night. While 
this was going on inside the deep harbour, I took my 
sharp knife and, after cutting my ship’s line, quickly 
gave the order to my friends to put the vessel in motion, 
so that we might get out of danger. In fear of death, 
they all did their best, and my ship happily went over the 
sea, taking us safely away from the overhanging headland. 
The others all went down in the harbour. 

So we who were still living went on, happy to have 
got away ourselves, but at the same time sad at the loss 
of our friends. We came to the island of Aiaia, which is 
the property of beautiful Circe. This cruel goddess has 
the voice of a woman and is the sister of hated Aietes. 
Their mother was Perse, daughter of Oceanos, and their 
father was the Sun, who gives light to men. Into the 
harbour of Circe’s island we quietly took our ship, guided 
by some god. Then for two days and for two nights, 
sad and tired as we were, we had a rest. But when the 
early light of the third day came round, I took my arms 
and went away from the ship to a high place, hoping to 
see something of the men of that country and to have a 
talk with them. After I got to the top of a rough slope 
I saw smoke in the wide land at my feet; it was from 
the house of Circe, and it came up through thick brush¬ 
wood and trees. I was moved by an impulse to go and 
' see where the smoke came from, but was not certain if 
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this would be wise. In the end it seemed best to go 
back to my ship by the sea, give the men their meal, and 
send a small band of them inland. ^X^hen I was not far 
from the ship, a god certainly saw me in my unhappy 
condition and sent a great horned animal across the road 
in front of me. It had come down from the woods to 
get water because the heat of the sun was very strong. I 
got it, when it was on its way up from the river, with a 
blow in the middle of the back, near the back-bone. 
My metal point went straight through the back; falling 
down in the dust, the animal gave a cry, and in a second 
was dead. With my foot planted on it, I took my knife 
from the wound and put it down near the body. Then 
with bits of broken brushwood I made a cord about six 
feet long, tightly twisted from one end to the other. 
With the animal’s feet knotted together by the cord, I 
took its great weight round my neck and went back to 
my ship, supporting myself with my stick. It would 
have been impossible to take such a weight in the normal 
way, keeping it in position with one hand. 

When I got back I put the animal down by the ship 
and with soft words went to all my friends in turn. 
Dear friends, I said, c with all our troubles the time is 
still not come for us to go down to the land of death. 
Come, while there is meat and drink in our ship, let us 
give thought to our needs.’ The effect of my words 
was not slow. Uncovering their heads, they came and 
had a look at the dead animal stretched out by the sea; 
it was truly a beautiful thing. After their eyes had had 
pleasure enough they got the meal ready, first washing 
their hands. All day, till we saw the sun go down, we 
went on taking the unlimited meat and sweet wine. 
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When the shades of night came on us, we went to sleep 
by the waves of the sea. 

The morning after, at the first sign of day, I got the 
men together, and these were my words to them, ‘ My 
unhappy friends, I have something to say to you. It is 
no longer clear to me where east and west are, or where 
the light-giving sun comes from and goes to. What are 
we going to do ? I am unable to say. I went up to a 
high point yesterday and from what I saw I am certain 
that we are in an island circled by the unending sea. 
The island itself is flat and low. In the middle I saw 
smoke coming out of the brushwood and trees/ This 
was enough for my friends. Memories of Laistrygonian 
Antiphates and the cruel Cyclops came to mind, and their 
poor hearts were overcome. I saw them crying bitterly 
and great drops falling from their eyes. 

But it was no good. So numbering them, I made 
good Eurylochos chief of one band, and I myself became 
head of the other. We then put some stones in a hat 
made of brass and gave it a quick shake. The stone 
which came out first was for Eurylochos. So he and 
twenty-two protesting men with him had to go inland. 
We who did not go were no more happy than they at 


the parting. 

Now Eurylochos and his band came to the house or 
Circe; it was made of polished stone, and placed in an 
open space in the middle of the wood. Round it went 
lions and mountain wolves 1 over which Circe had got 
power by giving them a poison drink. These animals 
did not become violent with my men, but went up to them 
smiling and shaking their long tails. As dogs put on a 

1 A wnlf i« a violent animal of the dog family. 
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bright face when their owner comes from the table 
because he has something to give them, so, in the same 
way, those sharp-nailed wolves and lions gave my friends 
a soft smiling look. But their reaction was one of 
fear at seeing those strange forms. They went on 
quickly to the outer doors of the house, and there the 
sweet voice of beautiful Circe came to them with a song; 
she was at work in front of a great frame used only by 
goddesses; she was producing a most delicate and 
beautifully coloured cloth such as no normal woman has 
ever made. Polites was the first to say something; a 
good man he was, the dearest and wisest of all my friends. 

‘ There’s someone at work in there making cloth,’ he 
said. ‘ What a voice she has ! The very walls give 
back answering music. Well, whoever she is, goddess 
or woman, let us go and have a word with her.’ 

After this suggestion they gave a loud cry, and straight 
away the polished doors were opened and she came out. 
At her request, they all foolishly went inside. Only 
Eurylochos, fearing some trick, did not go. Circe took 
the others, however, and gave them seats, some high, 
some low; then she got them a thick drink made with 
cheese, grain and sugar and some Pramnian wine, in 
which was mixed poison so that all memory of their 
fatherland would quickly go. When she had given it to 
them and they had taken it, she gave them a sharp touch 
with her stick and sent them into the pig-house. In 
head, voice, hair and body they took the form of pigs, 
only their minds being unchanged. Then they were 
shut up, poor men, and Circe got them nuts and fruit, 
such as those unclean animals have from day to day. 

Now Eurylochos came back to the black ship to give 
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an account of the unhappy condition in which our friends 
were. At first he was unable to say a word, so deeply 
was he pained by what he had seen; his eyes were wet, 
and a broken cry came from his heart. It was only 
because of our interest and questioning that he at last 
gave us the story. ‘ We went as ordered, through the 
brushwood, sir, and came to a great strong house among 
t e trees. Inside someone was at work making cloth, 
and the, sound of her sweet voice, a woman’s or a. 
goddess s, came to us. We gave a cry to her, and the 
door was opened to us and there she was. “ Come in,” 
she said. The others foolishly went; only I kept where 
I was, fearing some trick. From that time not one of 
them has come back; and though I kept watch hour 
atter hour I have seen no sign of them.’ 

When he had said this I took my great blade, which is 
ornamented with silver, and my other arms, ready to go 
with Eurylochos down the road he came by. But grip¬ 
ping me with his two hands he got down before me and 
said. Do not take me, feeling as I do. Let me have a 
itt e peace. I am certain that you will never come back, 
and you will never get any of our friends away from her. 

Let us go, we who are here, while there is still time for 
flight.’ 

‘You are not forced to go, Eurylochos; there is food 
and drink here by the ship for you. But you will not 
keep me back. It is impossible for me to let my friends 


With these words I went from him. But when I was 
going through the brushwood and getting near to the 
house of the poisoner Circe, I suddenly saw Hermes with 
his gold rod in front of me; he had the form of a good- 
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looking young man with the first yellow hairs on his lip. 
He took me by the hand and said, ‘ Where are you going 
now, unhappy man, all by yourself and in a strange land ? 
Your friends are locked in the house of Circe; they have 
been changed into pigs and are living in a dark, dirty 
hole. Are you going there in the hope of freeing them ? 
Well, you may go, but you will never come back; you 
yourself will be kept there with the others. Come, I 
will make you safe; here is something for that purpose. 
Take it and go into Circe’s house; it will keep you out 
of danger. Let me give you an idea of the sort of thing 
she will do to you. She will make a thick drink and 
into it put poison; you, however, will not become 
feeble like others, because the plant I am giving you will 
overcome the effect of her poison. When you see her 
lifting her stick, take your blade from its cover and go 
forward in her direction as if to give her a blow. She 
will go back in fear, and you will be offered the use of 
her bed. Do not say no. She is a goddess, and, after 
all, you are chiefly interested in freeing your men and in 
getting the goddess’s kind help in the future. But before 
going to bed, make her undertake (in the name of the 
gods) not to make a further attempt against you, 
especially when you are unclothed, and in her power.’ 

After saying this, Hermes let me have the plant which 
he had taken from the earth and, at the same time, gave 
me the details of its growth ; the root was black, but the 
flower was milk-white. The gods have given it the 
name Moly. It is hard for feeble men to get it, but the 

gods are able to get anything. 

When the meeting was ended Hermes went back to 
high Olympos, up through the wooded island, while 1 
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went on to Circe’s house. With a troubled heart I came 
to the goddess s door, and there my loud voice came to 
the ear of Circe herself. Quickly she came through the 
door and made me go inside. I went in sadly, and she 
gave me a seat, a beautifully made one, ornamented with 
silver; on the floor there was a rest for my feet. Circe 
then made me a drink in a gold cup, and in it she put 
poison because she had designs against me. She gave it 
to me, and I took it, but it had no effect. Suddenly she 
came and said, touching me with her stick, ‘ Now go to 
the pig-house and get down in the dust with the rest of 
your friends.’ This is what she said, but I took my sharp 
blade from my side and, jumping at her, put the fear of 
death into her. With a loud cry she went down on the 
floor, put her arms round my knees and, in a very 
different voice, said, ‘Who are you, where are you 
from? What is your town, and where are your 
mother and father ? I am certainly surprised that my 
poisoned drink had no effect. No other man was ever 
a e to o what you have done. You seem to have a 
stomach of iron. It is my belief that you are Odysseus, 
the man who never gives up hope. Hermes, owner of 
the gold rod, frequently said you would be coming here 
with your black ship on your way from Troy. Come 
now, put back that knife in its cover and get into bed, so 
that in love and peace we may become good friends 1 ’ 
My answer to her offer was this, ‘ Circe, how is it 
possible for me to be your friend when my men have 
been changed into pigs, here in your house? Now 
again, it seems, you have some dark design in your mind 
and are about to make me get into bed in the hope of 
wounding me. Only on one condition will I go to bed; 
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that you give me your word that you have no cruel 
surprise in store for me.’ After hearing me she gave 
her word, and so I got into her beautiful bed.- 

All this time four servant girls had been working in 
the house; these girls were daughters of the springs and 
woods and the rivers which go down to the sea. One 
of them put soft covers on the seats, linen first, with red 
cloth on top. Another put silver tables in front of the 
seats, and on the tables, baskets of gold. A third made 
ready sweet wine and put out the gold drinking-cups; 
the fourth girl came in with water and got a great fire 
burning under a three-legged basin. The water got 
warm, but not till it was boiling in the bright vessel did 
she take me to the bath. When the water was mixed to 
the right heat she sent it over my tired body, till all my 
troubles seemed washed away. 

After the bath I was rubbed with soft oil and given new 
clothing, and I was offered a silver-lined seat, a beautiful 
thing with a foot-rest in front of it. Then one of the 
servants came with a pot of water and a silver hand- 
basin. At my side she put a polished table. After this 
the chief cook came in with all sorts of good things in 
her hands, and she gave me freely what she had. How¬ 
ever, I had no desire for food. My mind was full of 

other thoughts and of dark fears,. 

When Circe saw me talcing nothing and looking so 
sad, she came to me and said, ‘ You seem like a man 
without a tongue, Odysseus. What are you so unhappy 
about ? You’ve had nothing off the table so far. Are 
you troubled by doubts. about me ? Have no fear. 
Didn’t I give you my word that you would be quite safe 

here ? ’ 
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‘ What god-fearing, law-loving man, placed as I am, 
would take food and drink till he saw his friends round 
him again ? ’ I said. ‘ If you are truly my friend and 
would be happy to see me take your food and wine, let 
me see my men, as they were before.’ 

Circe straight away went out of the room with her 
stick and, opening the door of the pig-house, she made 
the pigs come out; from their size they might have been 
nine years old. They took their place before her, and 
she went to them all and put something on their bodies 
to overcome the effect of her poison. First I saw the 
hairs falling off their legs; then they became men, 
younger than they were before, taller and much better¬ 
looking. When they saw me, one by one they came and 
took me by the hand; they were so happy that the sound 
ot cries and laughing went from waU to wall like strange 
music; even the goddess was moved. She came to my 
side and said : ‘ Son of a King, wise Odysseus, go to 
your ship down by the sea; and after it has been safely 
pulled up onto dry land, put the ship’s instruments and 

ail your goods secretly away in a hollow place, then come 
back here with the rest of your men.’ 

I did as she said and went on my way to the sea again. 
My men were still there by the ship, crying bitterly, 
l hey were as pleased as the young of cows which have 
been waiting near the farmhouse; when the little ones 
see their mothers coming back from the fields, fat with 
grass, they go running and dancing round them, and the 
rails are not strong enough to keep them in. My men 
were no ess pleased to see me. They were as happy as 

it they had got back to the country of their birth, rough 
Ithaca, their dear fatherland. _-—■—' 
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With eyes still wet, they said to me, ‘ How happy we 
are to see you back, sir. It is as good as a safe landing 
in Ithaca. But what about our friends—where are they ? ’ 
I gave them my answer kindly, ‘ First get the ship up 
onto dry land, and put the ship’s property and all our 
private things in that secret hollow. Then be quick and 
come with me. You will see your friends at Circe’s 
table, which is never without food and drink.’ 

While the rest were not slow to do as I said, it was 
clear from the start that Eurylochos was against me; 
this is what he said with the purpose of stopping the 
work. * My poor foolish friends ! Are you so much in 
love with pain and danger that you are ready to go to 
Circe’s house ? All of us will be turned into animals 
and kept as her prisoners. It’s the story of Cyclops 
again ! When our friends went inside his house they had 
with them this man, who is quite without self-control; 
it was his foolish, impossible behaviour which was the 
cause of their destruction.’ 

It was in my mind at this stage to take my long knife 
from my side and take his head off, though he was a near 
relation of mine. The others, however, kept me back 
with words of peace. ‘ Let him take care of the ship, 
sir,’ they said. * We have nothing against that. For 
ourselves, we are ready to go with you to Circe’s house 
if you will be our guide.’ 

After saying this they made a start inland, and Eury¬ 
lochos, fearing what they might say later, went with 

While I was away, Circe gave the others a good bath, 
and after they had been rubbed with oil, she put thick 
wool clothing on them. When we got there they were 
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all round the table in the chief room. When they saw us 
and we saw them, our feelings got the better of us, and 
the sound of our voices went through the house. Then 
Circe said to me, 4 The time for crying is over. The 
story of your troubles on the sea and the wrongs done to 
you on land by violent men is common knowledge. 
But that is past, so take my food and wine and do not 
get down from the table till you are completely your¬ 
selves again—as you were when you first went from 
Ithaca. What an unhappy band of tired-out, broken 
beings you have become; with no hope, and talking all 
the time about the hard things you have had to put up 
with 1 The good things of the earth seem to give you 
no pleasure now, and you are crushed by the weight of 
bitter experience ! ’ 

At these words we took heart, and so every day for a 
year we came to her table and, seated there, had meat 
and sweet wine offered us. But, when the full circle of 
the year was complete with its months and days, my 
friends came to me and said, 4 Now, sir, it’s time you gave 
a thought to Ithaca. After all, the gods gave you their 
word to see you safely back to your strong house and 
your fatherland.’ 

So that night I put my hands on Circe’s knees; she 
became quiet, and I said what was in my mind. 4 Circe,’ 
I said, keep your word which you gave me and send 
me on my way. My friends and I are ready to go. 
When you are not in the room, they keep coming and 
troubling me to make a start on the journey.’ 

Her answer was this, 4 Wise Odysseus, son of King 
Laertes, you are not prisoners in my house; you may 
go, but before sailing to Ithaca, you will have to go to 
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another place—the land of the dead, where you will see 
great Persephoneia and the shade of Teiresias, the 
Theban sign-reader who has no eyes; his mind is sharp, 
and even in death Persephoneia has not taken away his 
power of reasoning, as she has from all the others. The 
rest are only air whose motion is without sense or 
purpose.’ 

Her words went straight to my heart; my e yes became 
wet, and I no longer had any desire to go on living or to 
see the bright sun. When my crying was ended, I said, 

‘ Circe, who will be my guide on this journey ? No one 
has ever been down to Hades before.’ 

e There is no need for a guide,’ she said, ‘ so don’t be 
troubled about that. Put up the sails and take your 
place under them. A north wind will come up at your 
back, and you will be taken to the limit of the great sea. 
When you come to a low stretch of land and the garden 
of Persephoneia with its tall trees, get your ship out of 
the deep waters and go down to dark Hades, place of 
the dead. There you will see the river of Acheron, and 
from it two branch rivers, flaming Pyriphlegethon and 
sad Cocytos. Cocytos comes from the river Styx, which 
is hated by all, and at their meeting-point is a great 
stone and the sound of angry waters. At this point, my 
fighting friend, make a hole about sixteen inches long 
and sixteen inches wide; into it put a drink offering for 
all the dead, first of sweet milk, then of wine and, last, 
of water—and put white grain on top. Then give your 
word to the feeble shades about you, that if you get 
safely back to your house in Ithaca you will make them 
an offering. Say that, in exchange, you will give them 
your best cow, but that to Teiresias you will make a 
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separate offering of the best black sheep you have in all 
your land. When your word has been given to the dead, 
take one male and one female sheep, black ones, and, 
turning their heads to Erebos, put them to death, but 
keep your eyes fixed in the direction of the sea. 

A great number of shades will come before you. So 

get your men to make a fire for the bodies of the dead 

sheep and let them go down on their knees to the gods, 

to great Hades and Persephoneia. You, yourself, take 

a seat, and with your sharp knife keep all the shades 

away from the blood of the sheep, till Teiresias has given 

the knowledge desired by you. He will not be slow to 

come and give an account of the rest of your journey 
oyer the sea.’ 

Circe said no more, but the gold light of morning 
came. So the goddess gave m$ clean clothing, and she 
herself put on a new silver-white dress which had been 
cut most delicately and had a gold band round the 
middle. After we were dressed, I went through the 
house and made my men get up, not roughly, but with 
ind words for all. * The time for sweet sleep is past. 

t us go. Circe has given me directions for the 
journey.’ 

They were all greatly pleased at my decision, but even 
so we did not get away without trouble. Elpenor was 

* u. C ! US , e . th ? s t * me > h e was the youngest among us and 
a it eeble in the head; he had never been a true fighter. 

e mght before, he took more wine than was good for 
him and, feeling the heat, went out by himself onto the 
f?° - ? house. In the morning, hearing the noise 

s nends were making, he quickly got up, quite uncon¬ 
scious of his whereabouts. The idea of coming down 
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from the roof by the steps never came into his head. He 

was seen falling—his neck was broken and his shade went 
down to Hades. 

Later I got the men together and said this to them. 
We are not going straight to Ithaca, my friends, as you 
may have been hoping. Circe has another journey in 
mind for us. We have to go to the place of the dead, 
Persephoneia s land, where we will see and get help from 
Teiresias, the Theban.’ This news came as a great shock 
to my friends, but they were not helped by their cries 
and protests. At last, when we came down to our ship 
again, we saw that Circe had been there first. Two black 
sheep were fixed at the end of a bit of cord. She her¬ 
self was not there, but that is not strange, because the 

gods and goddesses are able to come and go without 
being seen by anyone. 


Odysseus among the Dead 


“ We went to the ship and, after pushing it down into 
the silver waves, we put up the sail. After the two sheep 
had been placed inside, we ourselves took our seats 
without any hope or feeling of pleasure. But we had 
one good friend helping us—the soft wind which Circe 
put in our sails. So, when the normal work of the ship 
was done, we were able to take a rest while the wind and 
our guide sent us in the right direction. 

All day the sail was full and the ship went on over the 
sea, till the sun went from the sky and everywhere became 
dark. At last we came to the edge of the deep sea, 
where the country of the Cimmerians is to be seen, 
covered in mist and clouds. There they never see the 
rays of the bright sun in the morning when he puts the 
stars to flight, or in the evening when he goes down to 
rest. For the poor men in that land it is black night all 

the year round. 

When we came to this point we got the ship out ol 
the water and took the two sheep across the sand till we 
saw the place named by Circe. With the sharp knife 
which I took from my side, I made a hole of the right 
size in the earth, while Perimedes and Eurylochos kept 
the sheep from running away. I first put sweet milk 
in the hole, then wine, and last, water, shaking white 
grain over the top. This was my offering to the dead, 
and with it I made a request and gave my word that it 1 
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got back to thaca I would let them have my best cow 
and other good things to go in the fire with it, but for 
Teiresias I would make a private offering and give him 
the fattest black sheep on my farm. 

When my request to the shades was ended, I took the 

two animals which Circe had given us and put my knife 

into their throats so that the black drops of blood went 

into the hole I had made in the earth. When they saw 

this, the shades came out of the mist, all together, and there 

was no end of them—newly married women, young boys 

and feeble old men, together with unmarried girls who 

had never been used to trouble and pain. The war dead 

were present, still with marks of blood on their clothing. 

They came from all directions to the hole, crying with 

strange voices, and I became yellow with fear. I quickly 

made my friends get the two dead sheep skinned and ready 

for burning. They made a fire and went down on their 

knees to the gods of that place, strong Hades and Queen 

1 ersephoneia, but I kept my knife pointed at the great 

army of shades. My orders from Circe were to keep 

them away from the blood till Teiresias had given me an 
answer to my questions. 

The first shade who came near was that of my man 
hipenor, whose body had so far not been moved. It 
had not been taken from Circe’s house or given the 
normal attention, because time had been so short. When 

friend I was unable to keep back my feelings, 
and these were my words, ‘ Elpenor, how did you come 

to this dark prison ? You have been quicker on foot 
than I in my painted ship.’ 

With a broken cry he gave his answer, ‘ Cruel chance 
and the love of strong drink were the cause of my death. 
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Last night I went to bed on the roof of Circe’s house, 
but when I got up this morning, my memory had gone, 
so I came down head first and my neck was broken. 
That is why I am here ! By the name of Telemachos, 
your only son, of Penelopeia and of your father, who 
did everything for you when you were a baby, keep 
unhappy Elpenor in mind. When you take the ship 
back to Aiaia, as you will certainly do, give thought to 
my uncovered body, and do not go to Ithaca before you 
have put me to rest. The gods will be angry with you 
if you do not take care, so make a fire at the edge of the 
sea and after burning my body, and my arms which I 
had at Troy, put earth over the place. Then in future, 
those who go by will see where your poor friend is 
resting. Do this last kind act for me, and before you 
go put my blade on top of the earth—the one I had when 
I was with you.’ 

After hearing the unhappy man’s request, I gave him 
my word that I would do all these things. While we 
were talking, I was on the opposite side of the hole with 
my sharp knife ready over the blood. Suddenly I saw 
the form of my mother, Anticleia, daughter of Autolycos, 
coming to me. She had been still living when I first 
took my ship to'Troy. Though I was broken-hearted 
to see her now, I would not let her have a drink of blood 
till Teiresias had come and given me the answer to my 
questions. His shade now came, and he had a gold 
stick in his hand. When he saw me he said, ‘Royal 
Odysseus, how and why have you come down to this 
dark unhappy place of the shades ? Take that knife 
away and give me a drink of blood, and then I will let 
you have a look into the future.’ 
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I put my knife back into its cover, and Teiresias, the 
great sign-reader, after drinking some of the blood, gave 
me this story : 

‘ You are hoping for a quick journey back to Ithaca, 

but a god will make it hard. Poseidon is angry with you 

for what you did to the Cyclops, and he has a long 

memory. But even with him against you, you may be 

able to get back. You will go through bad times, but if 

you and your men keep their hands off the Sun-god’s 

cows and fat sheep on the island of Thrinacia you will 

be safe. After long days of trouble, you will see your 
fatherland again. 

But if you do any damage to those animals, I say now 
that the destruction of your ship and your friends is 
certain. If you yourself are still living you will see your 
family again only through the help of others. Trans¬ 
ported back on one of their ships, you will be landed in 
thaca without a friend. Then after you get to your 
house, you will make a cruel discovery. A room full of 
young good-for-nothings will be waiting for you; you’ll 
see them forcing their attentions on dear Penelopeia, and 

wasting your money and goods. But you will give them 
their reward. 


After they’ve all been put to death—openly, with 
your sharp knife, or by a trick—take a blade from your 
ship and go to a far country, where they have no know¬ 
ledge of the sea and where the men take their food without 
salt, and have never seen red and blue ships like ours or 
the curved blades which are wings to a vessel moving on 
t e sea. When you get to this country you will be given 
a sign. Take special note of my words and I will say what 
it is to be. You will have a meeting on the road with a 

G 
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man who will say that you have a grain-hammer in your 
hand. Then is the time to take your blade and put it 
in the earth; make an offering to Poseidon, as a mark of 
special respect, but don’t do anything for the other gods 
till you get back to your friends. Then make the best 
of offerings to all the powers of Olympos in turn. 

Death will come to you at last out of the sea, but it 
will be beautiful. You will be very old and feeble , and 
your countrymen will be happy to be round you. 

That is all I have to say, and all of it is true.’ 

My answer was this, ‘ My future is in the hands of the 
gods, Teiresias, so what use is there in my questioning 
you further about it ? But give me an answer to this. 

I see my mother’s shade seated near the blood. She 
doesn’t say a word or see her son. Is there any way of 
making her take note of me ? ’ 

Teiresias did not keep me waiting, but said, ‘ The 
answer is simple. If you let any of these shades have a 
taste of the blood, their senses will come back to them and 
their words will be like yours or mine. If you don’t let 
them have the blood, they will go away without troubling 

you.’ 

After he had said this, our talk came to an end and he 
went back into the house of Hades, the god of death. 
While I was still seated in the same place my mother 
came and had a drink of the dark blood. This gave her 
the power to see me, and with a cry she said. My boy, 
how did you make the impossible journey to this dark 

country, before death ? ’ 

I made this answer to her, ‘ Mother, I had to come 
down here to see Teiresias, because all my^ attempts to 
get to Greece have come to a sad end. I’ve not seen 
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Ithaca from the day I went with King Agamemnon to 
Troy. From the end of the war I’ve been sailing round 
without hope. 

But what is your story ? How did your death come 
about ? Were you ill in bed for a long time or did 
kind Artemis suddenly put an end to your troubles ? 
What news is there of my father and my little son ? 
Are my rights and property still safe, or has someone 
taken my place, hoping that I will never come back ? 
What is the news of dear Penelopeia ? Is she changed ? 
Or does she take care of the boy and my house ? She’s 
not married to some newcomer, is she ? ’ 

My mother was quick to put my mind at rest. ‘ She is 
still there, waiting for you in your house, and she is 
never tired of hoping, though her poor heart is wasted 
with nights and days of crying. So far your rights and 
property are safe in the hands of Telemachos. That 

as manager of 
your property and as your representative at public meals. 

Your father has a little place in the country, and he 
doesn’t go much into the town. He’s given up having 
a bed and clean covers. In the winter, he goes to sleep 
among the servants down on the dirty fire-place and his 
clothing is never washed. In the summer and the fall 
he goes to sleep in the fields, stretched out anywhere, or 
on a bed of dead leaves. You are the cause of all this; 
and the only thing which would give him any pleasure 
would be to see you back again/ In fact, he is old and 
tired out as I was. My death was not caused by a wasting 
disease or by kind Artemis. Desire for you and your 
wise words, your smiling face, and kind heart were the 
cause of your unhappy mother’s death.’ 


young man is playing his part beautifully 
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After this I was moved to put my arms about her, but 
three times my attempts to take her to my heart came to 
nothing. She was gone like a ray of light or the forms 
we see in sleep. My heart was wounded as by a sharp 
blow, and I said to her, ‘ Mother, why will you not let 
me take you in my arms so that together we may be 
comforted even in this place of death ? Or is the face I 
see in front of me not yours, but that of some immaterial 
being sent by Queen Persephoneia to make my heart 
even more bitter ? * 

My mother said in answer, c My poor dear son, no 
man has had greater trouble than you, but this time 
Persephoneia has not been false to you. When we are 
dead, the body and all its parts have no more power in 
them; almost before the breath is gone out of us we are 
burned in strong flames. The immaterial part of us 
then comes, like a bird in flight, down here. 

But now go back to the light again, and with all these 
things stored in your memory you will, one day, be able 
to go over the story with Penelopeia/ 

After this meeting with my dear mother I had a chance 
of questioning some of the other shades; first the 
women, then the men. When Persephoneia had sent 
the women away, the shade of King Agamemnon, son 
of Atreus, came to me, looking very sad. With him 
were others whom Aigisthos had put to death. After 
my old chief had taken a drink of the blood, he quickly 
saw who I was, and with a bitter cry he put out his hand 
to me. But there was no power in his arms, which 
before had been so strong. This is what I said to him, 

«My King, great Agamemnon, son of Atreus, why are 
you here ? Was your ship smashed by an army of winds 
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sent by Poseidon, or were you wounded on dry land 
fighting with rough men ? No doubt you were taking 
their cows and fat sheep, or fighting to get the town and 
the women inside it ? * 

‘ Odysseus, wise Prince,’ he said, ‘ you are wrong. 
My death did not come from Poseidon or in war against 
hard men. Clytaimnestra and her lover, Aigisthos, took 
me to a meal, and there in his house they made an 
attack on me, as a farmer might do on one of his cows. 
So I came to a cruel end, while my friends were fall¬ 
ing round me like young pigs. You have seen men 
fighting one against another till the earth is covered 
with dead. But there is no comparison between that 
and the destruction in Aigisthos’ house. You would 
have been shocked to see us stretched out among the 

cups and the masses of food. The floor was one sea of 
blood. 

The saddest thing of all, however, was Cassandra’s 
last cry. She was daughter of Priam, King of Troy. 
She came back to Argos with me, but Clytaimnestra, my 
false-hearted queen, gave the girl a death blow at my 
very side, and I was unable to get my hands free. With 
a knife through me, I took my last breath, and Clytaim¬ 
nestra was so hard that she let my shade come here while 
my dead body had eyes and mouth still open. 

Women are cruel and completely without shame. 
That is clear from Clytaimnestra’s act; she put me to 
death, the father of her babies, and the crime was all her 
work. I was hoping that my family and servants would 
be pleased to see me when I came from Troy. What 
took place will be a dark cloud, not only on her but over 
all women in the future, the good and the bad.’ 
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I then said to him, ‘ Yes, it is unhappily true that Zeus, 
who sees all things, has been pleased to send the House 
of Atreus great trouble through its women! What 
destruction was caused by Helen when we Greeks went 
to war for her ! Now you say that Clytaimnestra was 
responsible for this black crime and was designing against 
you while you were far away.* , 

Agamemnon gave his answer to my words, * Don’t 
ever be soft-hearted, Odysseus, even to Penelopeia; if 
you are ever talking about your thoughts and hopes, 
take care to keep some secrets. 

But you have no cause for fear; Penelopeia is so wise 
and serious. When we went to the war you had only 
been married a short time. She was no more than a 
girl, and she had a baby son in her arms. No doubt he 
is a young man now and takes his place among your 
friends like a true Prince. How pleased you will be to 
see him again, and he will put his arms round you, 
which is the right thing for a son to do ! 

Clytaimnestra would not let me go near my son, and I 
never saw him before my death. Possibly you may be 
able to give me news of him. Where is he ? In 
Orchomenos or Pylos or with my brother Menelaos in 
Sparta ? One thing is certain; Orestes is still living 
somewhere on the face of the earth.’ 

I had no answer to give Agamemnon. c Why do you 
put that question to me ? ’ I said. ‘ I’ve no knowledge of 
him, good or bad. If I said that I had, my words would 
be as false as the winds.’ 

While we were talking about these unhappy things, 
the shade of Achilles, son of Peleus, came up. With 
him was Patroclos, his friend, and Antilochos and Aias, 
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who was the most good-looking man in our army after 
Achilles. The shade of Achilles now said this to me, 
* M y wise Odysseus, your great brain has never done 
better than this 1 What made you come down to the 
land of the dead ? Here you will see only the feeble 
shades of those whose true existence is ended.’ 

I said in answer, ‘ Achilles, best of all the Greeks in 
war, I came because it was necessary to get Teiresias’ 
help for my journey back to Ithaca. So far I’ve been 
nowhere near Greece, and I’ve had nothing but trouble. 

But why are you so sad, Achilles ? When you were 
one of us, no man had more to make him happy. You 
were then respected as much as a god, and now you 

have high authority among the dead, so there is no 
reason for bitter feelings.’ 

He then said. Death has no good points, Odysseus, 
so your words of comfort are wasted. It is better to be 
a common ploughman with some poor farmer than to 
be King of all these dead.’ 


[Odysseus then gives Achilles news of his father Peleus and 
his son Neoptolemos , who was one of those in the wood horse. 
He goes on to say of him ,] 

When we went up into the horse which Epeios made, 
the rest of my band were shaking with fear, but your 
son, Achilles, was unmoved, and I never saw him 
changing colour. All the time he kept saying that he 
would be the first out. With his arms ready he had 
only one idea—to get at the Trojans. 

After the destruction of Troy was complete, Neopto- 
emos came away with us, and he had his full reward. 
All the time he hadn’t been wounded once, and through 
all the chances of cruel war he went untouched.’ 
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My words gave great pleasure to Achilles, and he 
went away with long steps to a field planted with flowers, 
happy because he had seen me and got news of his son. 

Other shades came with quesdons about their dear 
relations. The only one who kept away was Aias, son 
of Telamon, who was still angry with me because the 
arms of Achilles had been offered to me and not to 
him. ... I would have been happier if I had never had 
them. A great man would not have been wasted. He 
was the best and strongest fighter we had after Achilles, 
and the day of his death was a bitter one for the Greeks. 
Talking kindly, I said, ‘ Aias, are you angry with me 
about those arms, even in death ? The gods were 
responsible for that unhappy business. It is certain 
that your loss was a very sad blow to the Greeks. The 
effect for us was almost equal to the news of Achilles’ 
death. But I say again, I was not the cause. Zeus was 
in a bad humour, and the price of that was your death. 
Come, sir, and I will give you all the news. Don’t let 
your feelings get the better of you any longer.’ 

He made no answer to this suggestion, and I saw his 
shade walking away into the mist. He might have come 
back later, and I would have had a chance of talking to 
him, but time was short and there were a great number 
of other friends I had to see. 

After Aias had gone I had a look at King Minos, the 
son of Zeus. He was seated with a gold rod in his 
hand, judging all who came to that place of death, giving 
to all their rewards and punishments. 

Then I saw Tantalos in great trouble; he had his feet 
in a hole, and water came slowly up to his chin. The 
old man was unable to get a drink, however, because 
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every time he made a motion with his lips the water went 
down and the dry earth was seen again round his feet. 
Over his head the sweet fruit of different trees was 
hanging from high branches, but when Tantalos put out 
his hands to get some, the branches were lifted into the 
clouds by a sudden wind. 

Another person undergoing punishment was Sisyphos, 

whom I saw with a stone of great size in his two hands. 

He was attempting to get it up the side of a mountain, 

using every muscle in his arms and legs. When he was 

almost at the top, he was overcome by the weight of the 

stone, and the cruel thing went rolling down the slope 

again. But another attempt had to be made, till his skin 

became wet with the hard work and he was covered with 
dust from head to foot. 


After this I had a talk with Heracles, and was waiting 
for a chance to see Theseus and Peirithoos, bright off¬ 
spring of the gods, when thousands of shades, wave 
after wave of them, came down to the blood. Fear 
took the colour from my face, and it seemed that at 
any minute I might see some cruel twisted face which 
had been sent by Queen Persephoneia, eyeing me out of 
the mist. Straight away I gave my friends the order to 
go back to the ship and get to their places. 

. the cords had been taken up and all were seated 

in the right order, the waves took us away from the sea’s 

edge, helped at first by our blades, but later by a soft 
wind. 
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“ When our ship came from earth’s limit onto the wide 
sea, it was not long before we were at Aiaia again, the 
island where one sees the house and dancing-place of the 
morning, and the Sun, starting his journey to the sky. 
We got the ship onto the sand, and then went to sleep 
not far from the waves. 

In the morning I sent some of the men to Circe’s house 
to get the dead body of Elpenor, while the rest got wood 
for the fire. After burning him, and his arms, we put 
his bones sadly to rest at the end of a headland. On 
top of the earth with which he was then covered we put 
his blade from the ship. 

While we were at our work we were seen by Circe, 
who came down to us with a store of good things; she 
came with servants who had food and sweet wine for us. 
This is what she said to us, * What a band of men you 
are ! So you have been down among the dead. That’s 
something no one has ever done twice before. It’s 
time for you to have a meal. Come, the rest of the day 
is yours, and here is wine and meat. Tomorrow you 
may go at the first light of day, and I will give you 
detailed knowledge about your journey with which you 
will be safe from all the designs and dangers waiting for 
you on land and sea.’ 

We were pleased with this suggestion, and for the rest 

of the day, while the sun was in the sky, we took the 
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food and drink which had been placed before us. When 
night came the others went to sleep near the ship, but 
Circe took me by the hand to a quiet place and made me 
give an account of our time in Hades. When my story 
was ended she said, ‘ That is all past, and your attention 
is needed for the future; we will now have a talk about 
that, and with the help of the gods you will keep what I 
say in your mind. 

Your first stopping-place will be the land of the Sirens, 
who get poor sailors into their power by the sweet sound 
of their music. A man hearing their voice has no desire 
to go back to his country; his dear family never sees 
him again and never again has the pleasure of his com¬ 
pany. He becomes a prisoner of the Sirens, unable to 
take himself away from the clear sad notes of their song, 
and from the place where they are seated together. But 
not far away are the bones and bodies of the dead, loose¬ 
skinned and wasting away to dust. 

When you get to this land, put soft wax stoppers in 
t e ears of your friends so that they may have no chance 
of hearing the music. And go on with your journey. 
If such things have any attraction for you, get your men 
to put you up against the sails with your hands and feet 
fixed to the tall support; like this the pleasure of their 
music will be yours, without the danger. Let your men 
put on more cords if you make an attempt to get free. 

When you are past the island of the Sirens there will 
e two possible ways which you may take. I will not 
say which is best; you will have to come to a decision 
y. yourself. I am able, however, to give you some ‘ 
etails about them. One way is through an opening 
formed by two wave-whipped masses of stone named 
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by the high gods the “ moving rocks ”. Even a bird is 

unable to get safely through; if a group of Zeus* small 

friends go that way with food for Olympos, one is 

certain to be crushed between the smooth stone face, and 

the Father has to send another to make the number 

right. No common ship ever went through those rocks ; 

but, if any made the attempt, its boards and its men were 

crushed and its destruction was made complete by water 

and cruel flames. The noted c< Argo ” is the only ship 

which got safely through, when it was on its way from 

Aietes. It would have been smashed if Hera, Queen of 

the gods, had not been the friend of Jason and taken care 
of the vessel. 

The other way is marked by two headlands, one of 
which is so tall that its point goes up to the sky and is 
covered with dark cloud all through the year. The air 
is no clearer in the summer than in the fall. The face 
of the stone is so smooth that even a man with twenty 
hands and feet would be unable to get up or down; it 
is as if it had been polished. Now, half-way up, there 
is a dark hole on the west side, facing the land of the 
shades; keep this in view and be guided by it, Odysseus, 
my friend. Up in that hole outside the range of even 
the strongest man, there is a female being named Scylla. 
She makes a shocking noise and, though her voice is no 
ouder than a small dog’s, she has a disgusting great 
ody which no one, not even a god, going that way, 
would say was very beautiful. She has twelve feet 
hanging in the air, and six long necks all with heads on; 
every head has three thick lines of teeth, ready for any¬ 
thing. Half of this strange being is shut up inside the 
hole, but her six heads are seen outside, angrily looking 
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for those great fishes which the sea keeps in its deep 
places. Whenever sailors have gone past, Scylla is 
certain to have seen them and to have taken six or more 
in her six mouths before the rest were able to get away. 

You will see that the other headland is lower, Odysseus, 
and at no great distance. On this lower one is a tree 
covered with leaves, under which Charybdis is seated, 
draining off the dark sea-water. Three times every day 
she does this, and three times sends it up again. Don’t 
go near when this is taking place, because the sea-god 
himself wouldn’t be able to keep you from destruction. 
It will be wiser for you to take the other side; after all, 
the loss of six men is better than the ship and all in it.’ 

At this point I made a suggestion to Circe, ‘ If I do as 
you say, wouldn’t there be a chance of attacking Scylla 
while she is fishing for my friends ? What is your 
answer to that ? ’ 

‘ You foolish man,’ she said, ‘ why go looking for 
trouble ? Will you never be ready to give way, even to 
the gods ? Scylla isn’t a woman, she is a cruel, violent 
Being for whom death is impossible; war with her is 
out of the question because no one is as strong as she is. 
The wisest thing is to get away from her as quickly as 
possible. If she sees you wasting time at the foot of the 
headland, her six heads will come down a second time 
and will take you and the same number of sailors as 
before. So, I say again, get past as quickly as possible, 
and if you make a request for help to Crataiis, her mother, 
she will keep her daughter under control, and you will not 
be attacked a second time. 

After some time you will come to the island of 
Thrinacia, and you will see cows in great numbers and 
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good-sized sheep there. They are the property of the 

Sun, and are separated into groups of fifty. Birth and 

death are things of which they have no knowledge. 

Goddesses take care of them, the long-haired Nymphs, 

Phaethusa and Lampetie, whose mother, Neaira, was 

married to the Sun-god. When they were old enough 

their mother took them to Thrinacia to keep their father’s 
animals. 


If you keep your hands off these cows and sheep, you 
may get back to Ithaca; though not without further 
trouble. But, if you do any damage to them, the destruc¬ 
tion of your ship and all your men will be certain. Yes, 
and if you yourself are safe, it will be a long time before 
you get back, and, when you do, you will be in a most 
unhappy condition and without a friend.’ 

She said no more, but in the gold light of early morning 
went away across the island, while I got my friends up 
and made them put the ship in order for sailing. In a 
short time they were seated and we were moving out 
over the great sea. Circe gave us a soft wind in our 
sails, so, after the regular work of the day, there was 

men to do. Our guide and the 

wind together took us in the desired direction without 

any help. It seemed a good chance to say one or two 

t ings to my men, though it gave me no pleasure to 
do so. 

Friends, I said, * all of you have a right to the know- 
e ge which Circe gave me before we came away. With 
t e facts clear in our minds, we have to go forward 
ready for whatever is coming. For some it may be a 
happy end of troubles, for others death. 

First we have to keep away from the music and 
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flowering fields of the Sirens. Only I may have my ears 
unstopped. You will put me up against the sail- 
support with a cord round me. And if I am seen 
attempting to get free, put more cord about me/ 

I went on and gave a full account of Circe’s words, 
while all the time the ship was moving in the direction 
of the Sirens’ island, pushed by the soft wind. When 
we got there, the wind went down and the waves became 
quiet as if a god had sent them to sleep. My friends got 
up and took down the sails; after storing them, they 
put their blades into the water, and the sea became white 
with their motion. But I took a great cake of wax and, 
cutting off bits with my sharp knife, I made these soft 
by the heat of my strong hand and the rays of the sun. 
Then I put them in the ears of my friends, and they, in 
turn, took me to the place where the cords were waiting. 
When my legs and arms were fixed they went back to 
their blades, and it was not long before we were in 
hearing distance of the island. Though we were not 
wasting any time, the Sirens were quick to see the ship 
moving by, and this is what they said in the words of 
their beautiful song, 

* O come to us. King Odysseus, bright star of the 
Greek army, so that we may make you happy with our 
music. No ship ever came this way without stopping 
for the sweet notes of our song. He who has had this 
chance goes away happy and wiser. We are not without 
knowledge of the hard, bitter fighting which took place, 
as desired by the angry gods, between the Greeks and 
the Trojans. All things which have been and are about 
to be on this good earth are clear to us.’ 

The sound of these words was so sweet that my only 
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thought was to go on hearing more such music. With 
my eyes, I made a sign to my friends to make me free, 
but the effect was quite the opposite. While the rest 
kept the ship moving—even quicker now—Perimedes 
and Eurylochos got up and put more cords round me. 
At last, when we were well past the island and the Sirens 
were out of the range of our hearing, the men took the 
wax from their ears and undid my arms and feet. 

With the island at our back, it was not long before we 
saw in front of us a cloud of mist and a great wave; at 
the same time, a loud noise came to our ears. Blades 
were dropped in fear and, hanging loosely down the 
sides of the ship, went through the water with a sound 
as of moving wings. With no one pulling, we quickly 
came to a stop, and I had to go among the men and get 
them back to work by talking kindly to all in turn. 

‘My friends, here is nothing new. This isn’t half as 

bad as the time when we were prisoners of the Cyclops, 

in his stone hollow. You got away then with the help 

° your wise, kind-hearted chief 1 The time will come 

when today’s danger will be no more than a memory, so 

let all of you now do what I say. Get back to your 

places, go on as before, and there is still hope that Zeus 

wi give us a safe journey. To my friend who is guiding 

us I say, take care to keep the vessel under control; keep 

us well away from the cloud of steam and that great 

wave, your way is over there, round those masses of 

stone; if we get far away from them, we’ll be smashed 
to bits. 

I said nothing about Scylla or the certain destruction 
waiting for some of our number; if I had, my friends 
would probably have got down under their seats again, 
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shaking with fear. However, I myself, acting against 
Circe’s clear order, put on my arms and full military 
dress, and went to the front of the ship to keep watch 
for Scylla coming out of her hole. That would be the 
start of the trouble for us, but I saw her nowhere, though 
I kept my eyes on the dark mass of stone till they became 
tired with looking. 

We went into the narrow water-way with words of 
doubt and fear on our lips : on one side, Scylla was 
waiting; on the other, Charybdis was drinking the salt 
water. When the water came out of her stomach, its 
motion was like that of boiling liquid which one sees 
dancing and jumping in a basin over a great fire. So 
high did Charybdis send the sea that the top of the two 
headlands was covered by a white cloud, as of rain. 
When the water went down her throat, all the sea round 
about seemed to be at war; the stones made a noise like 
thunder, and the black sand of the sea-bed came into view. 

When my men saw this they became yellow with 
fear, and death from that side seemed certain. But it 
came from the other side; Scylla was now awake, and 
had taken six of my friends from the ship. They were 
six of my best workers, and it was only when the fact 
was forced on my attention that I saw them being lifted 
up in the air, with their hands and feet hanging from 
Scylla’s six mouths. Her unhappy prisoners were crying 
out to me by name and saying their last sad words. 
You may have seen a fisherman seated on a point of land 
with his line and long rod from which a cow-horn is 
dropped to the little fishes. When they have been 
tricked on to the hook by the offered food, the man 
takes them out of the water fighting for breath. Like 
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those fishes, I saw my men twisting and turning in Scylla’s 
mouths on their way up the side of the headland. When 
she was back at her door the goddess got her teeth into 
them; with their hands stretched out to me and crying 
in great pain, they came to a cruel end. In all my un¬ 
happy days on the sea in different parts of the earth I 
never saw anything which made my heart so sad. 

We others, however, were safe, and in a short time we 

had come to the good island of the Sun, where his wide- 

eyed cows and all his fat sheep are kept. We were still 

some distance away when the sound of their happy 

voices came over the water to us. My mind went back 

to the words of Teiresias, the Theban, and of Circe, who 

gave me clear directions to keep away from this place 

which is the property of the kind god of light, so I was 

forced to give an order, £ You have had troubles enough, 

my friends, I am fully conscious of that, but give me 

your attention for a minute. This is the island of the 

Sun which Teiresias and Circe said we had to keep away 

from. Danger and destruction would be the outcome 

of our landing there. So let us go farther on, sailing 
past this place/ 

My words put them in a bad humour, and Eurylochos 
took the chance of making them angry with me. 

A man without a heart—that’s what you are, Odys¬ 
seus. It s not surprising that your great body is never 
tired 1 You are made of iron, and that’s the reason why 
you will not let your friends off the ship for a good sleep 
and a meal on dry land. We are half-dead with what 
we ve been through, and all you do is to make us go 
past the island with night and the dark sea as our reward. 

Night is the time for sudden winds to come up against 
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ships on the sea. What hope is there then ? When a 
sharp wind comes up from the south or the west, even 
the gods are unable to keep a sailor from his destruction. 
Let us be guided by the sign of oncoming night and take 
the ship over there, so that we may have a meal and then 
be ready to go on in the morning.’ 

The others were in agreement, and it was clear to me 
that the gods were against me, so this was my answer, 

‘ The rest are on your side, Eurylochos, so I, who have 
no support, am forced to do what you say. But before 
we get to the island, you are all to give me your word 
that you will keep away from the cows and sheep if you 
see them. Let no one be so foolish as to go after them. 
Circe gave us bread; take that and keep quiet.’ 

They all gave their word as requested, and then we 
took the ship into a harbour near a spring; there the men 
quickly got a meal ready, and had all the food and drink 
they were in need of. But their peace was clouded by 
memories of their friends whom Scylla took from the 
ship, and it was not till sweet sleep came that they were 
comforted. 

Now when the night was almost past, and the stars 
were going down, Zeus sent down a violent wind, and 
all the earth and sea were covered with thick clouds. 
Morning came at last, and we got the ship onto the sand 
safely, storing it in an open space cut out of the stone. 
The place had been used by the dancing Nymphs as a 
meeting-place. 

‘ Friends,’ said I, * we have enough bread and wine in 
the ship, so keep your hands off the cows and sheep. 
They are the property of a strong god, the Sun, who 
takes note of everything which is done on earth. 
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My words had some effect, but for a full month the 

south wind went on blowing, and sometimes there came 

with it another from the east. My men made no 

attempt to take any of the cows while they still had wine 

and bread from the ship; but when our private store had 

been used up, they were forced to go after birds and fishes. 

At this time of need and danger I went away by myself, 

desiring to have a word with the gods. I came to a 

place away from my friends and out of the wind; and, 

after washing my hands, I made a request to all the powers 

of Olympos. As their answer, they sent me softly to 
sleep. 

Profiting by the position, Eurylochos made another of 
his foolish suggestions. ‘ Men, we are in a serious posi- 
tion, but I have an idea, so please keep quiet while I put 
it before you. All forms of death are bad, but the worst 
is certainly that of a man who is unable to get food. Let 
us take some of those cows and first make an offering to 
the gods of great Olympos. If we get safely back to 
Ithaca we will put up a house for the Sun-god, orna¬ 
mented inside with beautiful things. But if such an 
offering makes him angry and if the rest of the gods are 
on his side, I say that a quick end in the sea with the salt 

water in one’s stomach is better than a slow death in this 
waste-land.’ 

Approval was given to this, and straight away my men 

?° * e 1 est t * le cows from the grass-land nearest to 
the ship—beautiful animals they were, with their twisted 
horns and wide eyes. After forming a ring round them, 
they took green leaves from a tall tree and, using these 
in p ce o white grain, which was now all gone, they 
made a request to the gods. Then the animals had their 
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throats cut and, after they had been skinned, the 
best parts from the top of the leg were covered with 
folds of fat and offered to the gods. There was 
no wine to put on the fire, so water had to be used. 
When at last the offering was complete, the rest of the 
meat was cut up for the meal, and cooked on iron 
rods. 

It was not till then that I came out of my deep sleep 
and got up to go back to the ship. I was getting 
near when the sweet smell of fat came in my direc¬ 
tion. 

4 Father Zeus/ I said, 4 and you other gods who go on 
living for ever, it is clear to me now that you put me to 
sleep, cruelly designing my destruction. What is this 
violent, hated thing my men have done while I was 
away ? ’ 

News was not slow in getting to the ear of the Sun- 
god. It was taken by Lampetie, clothed in her long 
dress. The Sun said these angry words : 

4 Father Zeus and you others, see that those men, the 
friends of Odysseus, who have done this cruel thing, have 
their reward. My dear animals are dead, and the pleasure 
I had in them is gone. How happy I was to see them 
when I went up to the star-covered sky and when I came 
down again at nightfall ! If they are not given a punish¬ 
ment equal to their crime, I will go down to Hades and 

give light to the dead.’ 

4 Sun-god/ said Zeus, 4 go on giving light to us, and 
to men all over the grain-producing earth. °dy s seus 
ship will be smashed into a thousand bits in the middle 
of the dark sea, and I will send down a flaming stone 

of fire on it/ 
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Calypso gave me an account of this meeting, 

having herself got the details from Hermes, god of 
news. 

When I got back to the ship at the edge of the sea, I 
went to all my men in turn, but though I became very 
angry there seemed to be no way of undoing what had 
been done. The cows were dead. It was not long 
before the gods sent us strange signs. We saw the skins 
moving and meat crying out, sometimes over the fire 
and sometimes before it was cooked. 

For she days my good friends went on cooking the 

meat from the Sun-god’s cows. But on the seventh day 

there was a sudden change in the weather, the rough 

wind went down, and conditions for sailing seemed good, 

so we took the ship out again and put up the white sails 
on the way. 

With the island at our back and only the sky and sea 
before us, we suddenly saw one of Zeus’ black clouds 
moving over the ship; at the same time the water under 
us became dark. For some time the ship went on 
smoothly. Then a whistling west wind got up and 
became so violent that the two front sail-cords were 
broken by its force. The sails and their tall support 
came slipping back into the body of the ship, and, in 
tailing, came down hard on the head of the man who was 
guiding it Every bone in his head was smashed. He 
went head first into the water, and that was the end of 
lum. After this first blow there was a noise of thunder, 
then Zeus sent down his ball of fire against us. This 
blow sent us circling round in a cloud of burning gas. 
My friends seemed to be lifted out into the sea. Rolling 
and turning in the angry water like sea-birds, they were 
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not far from the black ship, but some god kept them 
from getting onto it again. 

I kept walking up and down the ship till the sides 
were parted from the base. With all the inside part 
washed away, the lower structure was kept in motion by 
the sea. After another blow the sail-support was 
smashed off near the base. But there was a leather cord 
still fixed on it, so I was able to make myself a seat, with 
the two joined together. On it I was transported over 
the waves by the rough wind. But the south wind 
quickly came up in place of the violent west wind, and I 
was now troubled by the thought that I would be taken 
back to Charybdis. All night I went on, and in the 
morning I was back near Scylla’s headland and dark 
Charybdis. She was draining off the salt water, but 
happily I had been lifted high into the air and was able to 
get my fingers on to her tail tree. Hanging there like a 
winged rat I had no place for my feet, and there was no 
way of moving, because the roots were far down in the 
stone, while the great branches which gave shade to 
Charybdis were in the air high over my head. I kept a 
t & f ip till I saw my broken ship coming up with the 
water again. It came as I had been hoping, though 
somewhat late. I did not see it till about the time when 
a ju ge gets up to go for his meal after a morning in 
the market-place giving decisions to angry young men. 
hen I let myself go into the water with my arms and 
egs stretched out. Falling to one side of the boards, I 
took my seat again, using my hands as blades. Happily 
the Father of gods and men did not let Scylla see me. If 
? a , there would have been no hope for me. For 
nme days I was on the sea, but on the night of the tenth. 
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helped by the gods, I came to the Island of Ogygia, 
where beautiful Calypso, the goddess with a woman’s 
voice, made love to me and took care of me. 

What need is there to say more ? Only yesterday I 
gave you and the Queen that part of my story. I have 
no desire to go over it all again.” 


Odysseus at last gets back to Ithaca 


When Odysseus came to the end of his story, there 
wasn’t a sound from the Phaiacians. He had them all 
completely in his power in that dark room. But at last 
Alcinoos said to him, “ Your troubles, Odysseus, have 
been unending but, now that you are with me, I’m certain 
that the rest of your journey will be made without 
further troubles or loss of time. To all my friends who 
have had the pleasure of drinking my best wine and hear¬ 
ing the songs of Demodocos, I say this : £ We have given 
our friend clothing and gold and other things which are 
at present stored in a polished box. Let us now give 
him more—a three-legged water-basin from every man 
of us. Later we will make good our losses by a tax on 
the nation, seeing that prices are so high for us separately.’ 

Approval was given to this suggestion, then everyone 
went to his house to get some sleep. When morning 
came again into the sky, there was a move down to the 
harbour, and the Princes of the Phaiacians took the 
bright metal basins with them. Alcinoos went up and 
down the ship, and himself put the things safely under 
the seats so that the sailors might do their work as freely 
as possible. After this it was time for another meal in 
the King’s house. 

When they got there, the King made an animal 
offering to the son of Cronos, King Zeus, who is con¬ 
troller of the weather and ruler of all things. The best 

io 3 
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parts of the legs were burned, but the rest was cooked for 
the meal. Their friend Demodocos was there with his 
music, and the day was a happy one for all. But all the 
time Odysseus kept turning his head to the bright sun as 
if he was ordering it to go down quickly. He had a 
great desire to get started. As a man who has been 
ploughing all day in the field is greatly pleased when 
the sun goes down because it is almost his meal-time, 
so Odysseus was pleased when he saw the rays of daylight 
going. Jumping up, he said these words to the Phaia- 
cians, and specially to the King, 

“ Great Alcinoos, now is the time for a last drink 
offering; then let us be parted, and I will go on my way 
under the care of your sailors. Up to the present all my 
hopes have come true. I have been given a ship and a 
chest full of things, now let the gods of Olympos give 
me a safe journey so that my last and highest hope may 
be answered. Back in Ithaca I will see my good Pene- 
lopeia at last and my friends living together in peace. 
May you and your family go on helping one another, and 
may the gods give you much good and keep trouble 
from coming your way.” 

There was general agreement that the time had come 
to send Odysseus away, so Alcinoos gave this order to 
the herald. 

“ Pontonoos,” he said, “ get some wine mixed and 
take it round the room to everyone here, and we will 
make a request to our father Zeus before we send our 

friend away.” 

Pontonoos took the sweet wine round to all present, 
and in turn they made an offering to the gods, in the 
order in which they were seated. And Odysseus got 
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Up and put bis cup in the hands of Arete, to whom he said 
these words, “ May all your days be happy, O Queen, till 
death, which overcomes all, takes you to your rest. Now 
I am going. May you have an untroubled future in 
store for you, your sons, the King and all the Phaiacians.” 

After he had said this, Odysseus went over the door¬ 
step together with a herald whom Alcinoos sent to be 
his guide down to the harbour. Arete sent women 
servants, one with clean clothing, another with the strong 
box, and a third with food and red wine. When they got 
to the ship, the young sailors took the things and put 
them in with the stores. On the boards at the back of 
the ship they made a bed with the wool and linen covers, 
so that Odysseus might have a good sleep. Last of all, 
he himself came onto the ship and quietly took his place. 
The sailors went to their seats and took in the ship’s cord 
from the stone where it was fixed. Then all their bodies 
went back together, and the water was turned up by the 
motion of the blades. But deep sleep came to Odysseus, 
falling softly on his eyes so that he seemed like a dead 
man. The ship went forward like four young horses 
running over level country. At a touch of the whip_ 
they go forward all together and, with long steps, quickly 
get to the end. In the same way the ship now went 
jumping through the waves, and its direction was marked 
by a dark tail of broken water. It went on in a straight 
line and at a breath-taking rate, so that even the quickest 
of birds would not have kept up with it. Inside was a 
man who was almost as wise as the gods; after years of 
fighting—against men and the cruel sea—he was now 
sleeping quietly with his mind free from all thoughts of 

the troubled past. 
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When the brightest star, which is‘a sign of new day, 
came into the sky, the ship was only a small distance 
from a certain island. 

In Ithaca, there is a harbour named Phorcys, the ‘ Old 
Man of the Sea \ The Phaiacian seamen had a good 
knowledge of it, so they took their vessel inside. Driving 
the ship up the sand they first got Odysseus out. He 
was still covered with the warm bedding, and he went 
on sleeping when they put him down on the sand. 
When he was out of the way they went back for the good 
things which Athene had made the Phaiacian Princes 
give her friend. The young sailors put them all together 
near a tree where they would not be touched. The work 
was then complete, and they went back to their country. 
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